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INDIA AND PAKISTAN TO-DAY 
By Sir Percival Griffiths 


rgd or forty years ago, when pulpit oratory was at its height 
a certain great nonconformist preacher took as his subject on a 
particular occasion the story of Naaman the leper. He began in traditional 
style: ‘Naaman was Captain of the King’s Host, but Naaman was a 
leper ’—and his audience settled down comfortably, to listen to a story 
of patience in adversity. Then like a flash, the preacher changed his 
tactics and began anew. ‘ Naaman was a leper’ he intoned dolefully— 
‘but ’—and here his voice was charged with drama and exultation— 
‘but Naaman was Captain of the King’s Host.’ The effect of this 
dramatic inversion was electric. A new mood was aroused, and a new 
light thrown on the problem of suffering, and the compensations of nature, 
This process of inversion may usefully be applied to India and 
Pakistan to-day. The orthodox critic, more mindful of outward events 
than of the spirit within, is apt to say: ‘It is true that the old India is 
free—but the Pax Britannica has gone, the land is divided, and no man 
can pierce through the gloom which enshrouds the future.’ Rather 
should he say: ‘ The old India is divided, the Pax Britannica has gone, 
the future is uncertain, but ’—and here his voice should thunder like 
that of the preacher—‘ India and Pakistan are free, a new spirit has 
arisen in them and their people are inspired by a dynamic impulse, a 
determination to be great.’ For it is this impulse which is the key-note 
of the two Dominions to-day, and no sensitive observer can fail to detect 
it, even in a short visit to Karachi and Delhi. The man who does not 
discern it, will surely misread both the present and the future. Outward 
signs are unpropitious ; India and Pakistan seem to be almost at war ; 
economic separation is taken for granted, and on a purely materialistic 
view the two Dominions might seem to be following in the wake of 
China, to chaos and misery. Great spiritual forces are, however, manifest 
throughout the new India and the new Pakistan. Whether they will be 
strong enough to triumph over the disintegrating factors at work to-day, 
cannot yet be foreseen, but it is only if we keep these spiritual factors in 
mind, that we can hope to form a balanced view of the prospects. 
Against this background it is proposed, in this article, to analyse the 
situation under three heads, namely, internal affairs, the relations between 
_ India and Pakistan and the attitude of the two new Dominions towards 
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the outside world. The classification is one of convenience rather than 
logic, for the three aspects necessarily overlap at many points. 

In dealing with internal affairs it is necessary to consider four sub- 
heads—law and order, the Sikhs, communism and administration. 
Britain may justly claim the establishment of law and order in place of 
the chaos and anarchy of the eighteenth century as her first and greatest 
contribution to the welfare of India, and every Englishman, therefore, 
when surveying the Indian scene, is primarily concerned to know if the 
ordinary man and woman can go about his or her lawful occasions, in 
safety and peace of mind. Throughout the greater part of India and 
Pakistan to-day, the answer to this question is reasonably satisfactory. 
The Police administration, though heavily taxed by problems arising out 
of partition and the transfer of population, is on the whole working well 
and in the Presidencies at least, daily life and business are proceeding 
normally. In Calcutta, in spite of occasional local outbreaks, there is less 
tension than at any time during the twelve months preceding partition 
and whereas last year the head of a Calcutta office was grateful on any 
day when he saw his staff present as a whole, to-day it is rare for atten- 
dance to be seriously interrupted by communal fighting, or the panic 
consequent thereon. The credit for this improvement has frequently 
been attributed to Mr. Gandhi, but in view of the fact that the Boundary 
Commission rejected the Moslem claim and awarded Calcutta to India, 
it would seem more logical to give the credit to the Moslems under the 
wise guidance of Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Suhrawarddy. 

In Karachi, too, except for a recent deplorable incident, the Pakistan 
Government have managed to preserve an uneasy peace, though it must 
be admitted that many Hindus have left the city out of fear that reper- 
cussions to events in the Punjab would sooner or later turn the Moslem 
majority of Sind against them. 

In the Punjab, the problem of law and order is, of course, closely 
linked to that of mass migration. No exact figures are yet available, but 
according to the most authoritative estimates, nearly eight million people, 
mainly Moslems and Sikhs, have taken part in the two-way trek. The 
task of resettling them is colossal and is perhaps not yet half done; but 
the withdrawal of the Sikhs from the Western Punjab is complete and that 
of the Moslems from the East Punjab nearly so. Tension has naturally 
eased—what was a problem of law and order has now become a problem 
of international relations. In the West Punjab order has been restored, 
in the East Punjab the process has not yet been completed. 

The Sikhs present an important facet of the problem of internal 
security. Six million of them are now concentrated in the comparatively 
narrow tract which stretches north-west from Delhi to Amritsar. Such 
a concentration of a fanatical, martial people, resentful of their minority 
position, and hankering after their nineteenth-century kingdom, must 
for long be a source of anxiety to the Governments of India and Pakistan. 
At one time they might have been regarded by India as a menace only to 
Pakistan, but few thinking Hindus would take that view to-day. 
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The third problem with which those responsible for law and order in 
India and Pakistan have to cope, is that of communism. It is not easy to 
say whence the Indian Communist Party now derives either its philo- 
sophical inspiration or its financial support. Its approach is in many 
respects different from that of the Russians, but its members display the 
same semi-mystical enthusiasm and in fact form the most devoted band 
of political workers in India at the present time. The Congress Party 
will undoubtedly lay itself out to break the Communist Party, and has, 
indeed, already taken the first steps in that direction. This will be a 
formidable task and it is impossible to forecast the result. 

The fourth and perhaps most urgent of the internal problems con- 
fronting the two Governments, is the building up of an efficient adminis- 
tration. For over a hundred years, India has enjoyed an administration 
which, although sometimes unimaginative, was, until its recent declining 
years, decisive and efficient. Not even the most loyal supporter of India 
and Pakistan would claim any such merit for the new administrations. 
Shortage of trained man-power is their most serious handicap. The 
effects of partition, the increasing complexity of modern government, the 
stoppage of recruitment for some years and the loss of the British element 
in the L.C.S., have all combined to leave both Governments hopelessly 
undermanned—and that at a time when problems of unprecedented 
difficulty require to be handled. As a shrewd observer put it recently : 


* You can do a difficult job quickly with a good machine or slowly with an 
inferior one: we in India have to do an almost impossible job, very quickly, 
with an incredibly poor machine. There is every possibility that the machine 
will break in the process.’ 


Pakistan is, of course, in still worse case. Against this weakness is to be 
set, however, in both Dominions, the new determination and dynamic 
spirit, to which reference has been made earlier. What the nett effect 
will be, is a matter for individual speculation. 

Having analysed the internal problems of India and Pakistan, we now 
come to the more delicate question of the relations between the two 
Dominions. Here an Englishman has to walk warily, lest he be charged 
either with partiality, or worse still, with wanting to exaggerate and even 
gloat over the differences between the two Dominions, in order to show 
the superior virtue of British rule. The present writer may perhaps clear 
himself from that damning charge, by stating that for five or six years 
before the Transfer of Power he was a consistent public advocate of 
immediate self-government for India, and that in his view Britain’s work 
in India will, in the long run, be judged largely by the success or failure 
of the successor governments. To gloat over strife between them, would, 
in the writer’s view, be to gloat over Britain’s partial failure in her 
century old task. With this caveat, it should perhaps be safe to write 
frankly. 

Feeling between the two Dominions is extremely bitter and the 
bitterness permeates all classes of society; In Karachi, the complaints 
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against India are firstly, that Pakistan did not get a square deal over the 
division of the physical apparatus of government ; secondly, that India 
did not fulfil her part of the agreement regarding the interchange of 
military stores and equipment; and thirdly, that india has resorted 
unashamedly to power-politics in Junagadh and Kashmir. It is not 
necessary, for our present purpose, to investigate the correctness of these 
charges; the important point is that they are universally believed in 
Pakistan. 

In Delhi, on the other hand, the feeling against Pakistan is equally 
bitter, and is based on three principal foundations. Firstly, there is the 
complaint that Pakistan had no right to accept the accession of Junagadh, 
in view of its predominantly Hindu population and its geographical 
situation. The charge comes somewhat oddly from that India which 
has accepted the accession of Moslem Kashmir; nevertheless, it has con- 
siderable emotional force in Delhi. The second allegation is that Pakistan 
encouraged the tribal raiders in Kashmir—to this allegation we shall 
return later. The third complaint is that Pakistan, in defiance of the 
stand-still agreement, has imposed a duty on all jute exported from East 
Bengal to Calcutta. This issue is not as simple as Indian partisans 
suggest ; we here are not concerned to adjudicate on it, but merely to 
note it as one of the causes of ill-feeling. 

Each of these allegations and counter-allegations is discussed morning, 
noon and night in the house of every educated inhabitant of India and 
Pakistan, and in the process, as always happens when people brood over 
grievances, a bitterness out of all proportion to the magnitude of the 
causes is generated. It is also to be remembered, that Pakistan genuinely 
believes that India intends to crush her if she can, and that on the other 
side many Hindus in India still consider that India should never have 
agreed to partition. Clearly, all the elements out of which international 
quarrels develop are present here in a virulent form. 

The one bright feature in the situation is the recent evidence of a 
growing realisation by thinking people in both Dominions, that failure 
to reach a settlement will lead to disaster. They are becoming increasingly 
aware of the danger that the problem of frontier defence on the North 
West, which has often taxed Britain’s resources to the full, may well 
prove insoluble unless there is a genuine settlement, in spirit as well as 
in letter, between India and Pakistan. This general settlement in its 
turn, is likely to depend mainly on the Kashmir issue. 

When the Independence Bill created the Dominions of India and 
Pakistan, the Indian States were released from the ties between them and 
Britain, and were left free to choose whether they would accede to India 
or to Pakistan or to neither, and it was of course clear that the decision 
of each State would be determined by considerations of religion, geo- 
graphy and the attitude of the ruler himself. In the case of Kashmir, the 
first two factors clearly indicated accession to Pakistan. The population 
of that State is about three-quarters Moslem, though there are certain 
areas in the south east where the preponderance is less, while in the town 
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of Jammu (as distinct from the rural part of Jammu) there is actually a 
Hindu majority. On purely ethnological grounds there can be little 
doubt that an impartial tribunal would give Kashmir as a whole to 
Pakistan. The State abuts on both the Dominions, but the natural 
approach to it is from Pakistan and the communications with India are 
bad, as the Indian military authorities are now discovering to their cost. 

These two factors of religion and geography were, however, out- 
weighed by the fact that the ruler was a Hindu and most unwilling to 
link himself to Pakistan. Some months ago reports of the Maharaja’s 
intention to join India, created great apprehension in the minds of the 
local Moslems, and disaffection towards the Maharaja grew apace. Cer- 
tain Moslem tribal raiders, with centuries of experience of this kind of 
situation to guide them—centuries in which the British period had been 
but a brief and troublesome interruption—seized the opportunity of 
invading Kashmir, and allying themselves with local Moslems in a 
determined effort to thwart the Maharaja’s intentions. His Highness 
appealed to the Government of India and asked to be allowed to accede 
to the Indian Union. In disregard of all that the Congress had pre- 
viously said about the right of the people of the States to decide their 
own destiny, India accepted the accession, sent troops into Kashmir and 
set up a Congress Moslem, Sheikh Abdullah, as the virtual ruler of the 
State. The occupation was declared to be a temporary measure, pending 
ascertainment of the will of the people; but the modern world has 
grown sceptical of declarations of that kind, and the Moslems of Pakistan, 
as well as most of the Moslems of Kashmir itself, refused either to believe 
the declaration or to regard the invasion as justified. 

There can be little doubt that the Indian Government completely 
underestimated the difficulty of the military task ahead of them. The 
tribal raiders grew rapidly in strength, the local Moslems rallied ever 
more strongly to their side and the extreme difficulty of winter com- 
munications from India made it impossible for the two Indian divisions 
in Kashmir to receive supplies and support. 

It is alleged by the Government of India that the Pakistan authorities 
assisted the passage of raiders through their territories into Kashmir and 
some spokesmen have gone so far as to accuse the Pakistan Government 
of supplying them with arms and ammunition. These charges have been 
categorically denied by Pakistan, and there is some ground for believing 
the denial rather than the charges. It may be, though this is not yet 
proved, that certain local officials of the N.W.F.P. turned a blind eye to 
the passage of the raiders, but there is complete agreement among all 
impartial observers who know the Frontier, that the local officials could, 
in any case, have done nothing effective to stop the raiders. 

At an early stage in the proceedings Pakistan appealed to the British 
Commonwealth for some kind of Round Table Conference to discuss 
the differences between India and Pakistan. There were constitutional 
difficulties about this, and the appeal met with no response. Of recent 
weeks India has been alarmed at the serious position of her troops, and 
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the Indian military authorities must indeed entertain grave doubts as to 
the possibility of extricating them. An appeal has now been made by 
India to the Security Council of the United Nations Organisation, and 
the whole matter will come up for discussion shortly. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that some way could not be found to respond 
to Pakistan’s appeal to the Commonwealth. Quarrels between members 
of a family are often better settled in the family than by reference to an 
outside tribunal, and if the Commonwealth cannot display sufficient 
flexibility to meet this kind of situation, it may be doubted whether it can 
survive the recent extensions of its limits. 

In the meantime, the immediate issue is difficult in the extreme. 
Presumably there will be a plebiscite in Kashmir sooner or later—but 
who is to govern the country in the meantime, and what is the franchise 
for the plebiscite to be? A limited property franchise would tip the 
scales unfairly in favour of the Hindus, while adult franchise would 
present many administrative difficulties and take a considerable time. 
There is also room for doubt as to whether the tribal raiders would pay 
any attention either to the views of the Security Council or to the result 
of a plebiscite—and on the other hand it would be very difficult to turn 
them out, unless India and Pakistan co-operated with a degree of enthu- 
siasm which seems improbable. 

Some observers believe that India rather regrets her adventure in 
Kashmir, and would welcome any opportunity of withdrawing without 
loss of prestige. The writer has no means of assessing the soundness or 
otherwise of that belief—if it is correct it may offer an additional explana- 
tion of the action taken by India in referring the matter to the United 
Nations Organisation. As for Pakistan, there is no doubt that she means 
business and will press her claims to the utmost. 

The two Dominions are thus at present in a state of ‘ near-war’ 
which cannot continue indefinitely. On the outcome of the United 
Nations talks may depend the whole future of relations between India 
and Pakistan, and indeed, to a considerable extent, the future peace of 
Asia. 

From this somewhat depressing picture, we now turn to the relations 
of India and Pakistan with the outside world. Events and thoughts have 
moved fast since the days when Indian politicians were prepared to trust 
to soul-force for the defence of their country and to talk as though India 
could remain isolated from world-struggles. Even to-day, some Indian 
leaders at times talk loftily of remaining aloof from either of the two 
main blocks into which the world is rapidly dividing, but the informed 
section of the Indian public has already begun to recognise the need of 
closer ties of friendship with one or other of the great powers. The 
improvement in Indian feeling towards this country since the Transfer 
of Power, together with the hard facts of economics and strategy, has 
already brought to many Indian minds—and perhaps to the mind of the 
Indian Government—the conviction that India must seek an under- 
standing with Britain in the spheres both of economic affairs and of 
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defence. Our interests and our moral obligations alike require that we 
should prove responsive to any such demand, even at the cost of some 
sacrifice. The sacrifice may take the form of an immediate diversion of 
certain capital goods from hard currency countries to meet the urgent 
needs of India—and this applies equally to Pakistan and its needs. The 
quantum of capital goods involved will not be large enough to interfere 
seriously with our drive for exports to hard currency countries, but it 
may exercise a decisive influence on the future relations of Britain and 
India. All these matters would of course be simplified if India decided 
to stay in the Commonwealth ; but the Indian leaders may find that too 
hard in view of the attitude of their own Left Wing and of their own 
speeches in the past. In that case we must strive to achieve the best 
substitute by Treaty relations. 

Although the foreign relations problems of Pakistan may in the long 
run be more complex, in the immediate future they are simpler than those 
of India. Pakistan to-day is an undeveloped country, and the foundation 
of her policy must be rapid industrialisation. For this she needs tech- 
nicians and capital goods, and she is confidently expecting to get them 
from Britain. This expectation, together with her need of British help 
in the sphere of defence, clearly indicates that she must in the first place 
seek the closest possible link with this country. She can perhaps most 
easily maintain that link by remaining a Dominion, but mere membership 
of the Commonwealth will not suffice, unless there is a warm 
determination on the part of Britain to give her every reasonable assist- 
ance and moral support. To attain this support must be the first aim of 
Pakistan’s foreign policy. If, however, through lack either of physical 
resources or moral courage, Britain is unable or unwilling to give this 
help, Pakistan will be confronted with a difficult problem, the solution of 
which may have far-reaching international consequences. As an un- 
developed nation, not within sight of industrial or military self-sufficiency, 
and with India as a powerful and perhaps not always friendly neighbour, 
Pakistan dare not stand alone. If she cannot get help from Britain she 
must look elsewhere—and where else can she look except to Russia ? 
Britain may thus have to choose between laying herself out to assist the 
development of Pakistan, or running the risk of driving Pakistan into the 
Russian orbit. In the present state of Indo-Pakistan relations, a policy 
of helpfulness towards Pakistan admittedly involves difficulties, and may 
even be regarded by India as unfriendly. Nevertheless on a long view, 
India, too, would stand to lose everything by an orientation of Pakistan 
towards Russia, and by assisting in the development of Pakistan as well 
as of India, Britain will in fact be contributing to the defence of that 
north-west Frontier which is of such vital importance to both the 
Dominions. The maximum possible help to both India and Pakistan, 
even amidst our present difficulties, is the only wise policy, and the 
immediate sacrifice involved in the necessary small diversion of exports 
from hard currency countries, will be a small price to pay for an additional 
buttress against future international dangers. 








THE BATTLE OF KONITSA 
By F. A. Voigt 


VENTS in Greece are being talked about as though they were 

complicated and hard to understand. They are simple and easy to 
understand. 

Greece is fighting a war of national independence. This war began 
on October 28th, 1940, when Italian troops and their Albanian auxiliaries 
invaded Greece. The Italians were heavily defeated and driven back 
into Albania. 

On April 6th Greece was at war with Germany and was at once 
invaded. A Bulgarian invading army followed the German. Greece 
was, therefore, at war with three Powers (or four, if we include Albania). 
She was supported by only a small British force. Within a few weeks 
all her territory was occupied by the enemy. 

In 1943, if not earlier, another enemy appeared—the Comintern. As 
soon as Russia had, with the help of the Western Powers, averted defeat 
by the Germans, she turned against her allies while continuing to 
concentrate her main forces against Germany. She began the reconquest 
of Poland and the conquest of Yugoslavia, Albania, and Greece. The 
Yugoslav, Albanian and Greek Communist Parties attacked the loyalist 
movements of ‘national resistance,’ which were led, in the three 
countries, by Mihailovitch, Abus Kupri, and Zernes respectively. The 
Communists carried out Lenin’s precept and turned the international or 
‘ imperialist ’ war into a revolutionary war. It was for this purpose that 
the Comintern was ‘ dissolved,’ that is to say, mobilised, on June 1oth, 1943 
The Western Powers were completely deceived by this manceuvre. 

The Communists had undisputed control of the Partisans in Yugo- 
slavia, Albania and in Greece (in Greece they went under the name of 
ELAS, but it is convenient to refer to them as Partisans). They fought 
the Germans because, if they had not done so, they would have received 
neither arms nor money from Great Britain. But their fight against the 
Germans was subordinated to their fight against the loyalists in all three 
countries. The objectives of the Partisans in the three countries were : 

1. The destruction of the loyalist movements. 

2. The overthrow of the constitutional order and of the legitimate 
Governments in these countries. 

3. The armed conquest of these countries and the establishment of 
a Communist Dictatorship in each one. 

4. The union of these Communist Dictatorships in one Balkan 
Federation dominated by Russia and the complete exclusion of British 
and American influence. 
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They were successful in Yugoslavia and Albania, thanks to the help 
they received from Great Britain, who had entirely failed to perceive 
their purpose. 

The Greek Partisans co-operated with the Bulgarians in the conquest 
of Greek Macedonia. On july 12th, 1943, the Greek and Bulgarian 
Communist Parties signed an agreement at Petritsi, in Bulgaria. Under 
this agreement they were to promote a Balkan Federation of Soviet 
Republics, and an autonomous State, which was to include the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles and come under the direct sovereignty of Russia. 
To detach Macedonia from Greece and to create a Macedonian Republic 
(incorporating certain Bulgarian and Yugoslav regions) is essential to 
the fulfilment of the Communist plan. It is the principal immediate 
object of Russian policy in south-eastern Europe. If this object is 
achieved, Salonika would come under Russian control. Russia would 
be able to command the Mediterranean approaches to the Straits. Turkey 
would be outflanked—her isolation and fall would only be a matter of 
time. The rest of Greece would not be able to survive as an independent 
State. The war in Greece, therefore, is a war waged for Salonika by 
Russia and the Comintern, and a war waged for national independence, 
indeed survival, by the Greeks. 

On Salonika all depends. As long as Salonika is held, Greece can 
survive. If Salonika is lost, then Russia is master of Greece—and 
much more. 

The Partisans were less successful in Greece than they were in Yugo- 
slavia and Albania, largely because the British Government was not 
ill-informed about them, though it was not until 1944 that this purpose 
was detected. 

On September rst, 1944, the Greek Communists in Macedonia signed 
a military agreement with the local German command. This agreement 
left the German force free to withdraw from Greece without molestation. 
It left the Partisans free to attack and defeat the Greek loyalist forces in 
Epirus and to engage the small British force which had arrived in Athens. 

They were defeated by the British in December, 1944. 

They resumed their campaign in November, 1946. A force of Partisans, 
with help that came from across the Yugoslav border, attacked the town 
of Skra. Further attacks on Greek border towns followed. The object 
of these attacks was economic and terroristic as well as military. The 
Partisans struck not only at the Greek armed forces, but also at the 
economy of Greece and at the spirit of the Greek people. That is why 
they massacred men, women and children in the towns and villages they 
gaided, why they burnt houses, barns, and stores, and destroyed bridges, 
railways, roads, and transport. 

As the war was, and still is, fought entirely on Greek soil, as it costs 
ithe esemy almost nothing, and as the enemy has unlimited reserves of 
men, Greece is the only sufferer. About a year ago it seemed that she 
was moving towards financial collapse. It seemed doubtful whether the 
Greek State—already ruined by more than six years of sanguinary and 
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destructive war against five Powers (first against Italy, Germany, and 
Bulgaria, then against Albania, Yugoslavia, and, once more, Bulgaria, 
not to speak of Russia)}—would be able to go on paying its troops, its 
police, and its civil service, and financing the imports without which 
there would be starvation in Greece. But the enemy was held by the 
Greek army and gendarmerie. He could withdraw across the border, 
and come again, but he failed to take and hold one town, and he failed 
to precipitate a Greek internal crisis. The Greek economy was propped 
by Great Britain and, increasingly (as British aid diminished) by the 
United States. In March, 1947, Mr. Truman’s announcement of help to 
come gave new hope. To a nation fighting for its life, hope is a necessity. 

At the end of the past year, the offensive was renewed. Again 
reinforced from across the Albanian border and supported by artillery- 
fire from Albanian territory, the Partisans attacked the town of Konitsa. 
Had they taken the town, they would have established a revolutionary 
Government there (they had announced their intention to form such a 
Government last summer) and would have had a base on Greek soil for 
further operations. The Government would have been tecognised by 
Russia and by her vassal States, armis and supplies—possibly including 
aircraft—would have been accumulated on ‘the captured territory. 
Further attacks on border towns would have followed. 

But the Greek garrison at Konitsa held out until it was relieved, 
losing more than half its men. 

This battle may be a turning point. The Russian coalition must 
either intervene in greater force or face defeat, although it may sustain 
a limited offensive, accompanied by diversionary actions, as ‘part of its 
general attempt to promote costly strife and economic loss in Greece, as 
in France, and Italy, and so, making the ‘ Marshall Plan’ appear a ‘ poor 
business proposition ’ in American eyes when the American crisis comes 
(which all Russian observers, rightly or wrongly, expect), induce the 
United States to write Europe off altogether. 

The British forces in Greece, which were to have been withdrawn 
last year, are to remain. British Headquarters in Athens will be trans- 
ferred to Salonika. This means that the capital of the proposed Mace- 
donian Republic, which the enemies of Greece must have, if they ate to 
succeed, is in the hands of her Allies. ‘The British force is small—about 
5,000 men—but if it is attacked, then Great Britain is engaged in the 
conflict, and the United States with her. 

The question is: How far will Russia venture to go (the decision is 
with her, not with her vassals, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania)? Is 
she prepared to risk a conflict with Great Britain and the United States 
for the sake of Salonika—and much more than Salonika ? 

If she is unwilling ‘to take greater ‘risks than ‘she has taken hitherto, 
‘then the defenders of Konitsa will have ‘saved their country, they will 
have defended the independence of Turkey, the security of the Straits and 
of the Eastern Mediterranean, and vita] British and American interests in 
the Middle East. 
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THE AMERICAN 
ATTITUDE—II 


THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF 
AMERICAN POWER 


By Graham Hutton 


T is wholly right and proper that an article on the American economic 

system should follow Professor Commager’s article last month on the 
religious scene in America. From the days of Tocqueville and the 
Trollopes to those of Bryce and Brogan, European observers have noted 
the American tendency to confuse success with sanctity; material 
achievement with ‘the whole duty of man’; the economical with the 
ethical; the efficient with the equitable; freedom of enterprise with 
freedom of will; and the profits with the prophets. So it is scarcely 
surprising that ‘The American Way’ is materially productive. 

But a strange thing has come to pass in our own day. This American 
system, so recently (and in many European circles, so currently) patronised 
as anachronistic, socially backward, and ungenerously inequitable, is at 
present bailing out its European patronisers by such acts of voluntary 
altruism as have never been paralleled in all human history. And it is 
doing it while, in its own borders, it turns out for its own people the 
highest material standards ever attained by mankind anywhere, both for 
the rich and the poor. So, before I pass to examine the American 
economic system properly so called, it seems to me worthwhile looking 
at it alongside the other economic systems of our century. For much 
of America’s economic supremacy to-day is relative. Due certainly to 
American achievements, it is also due to the dis-achievement, the absence 
of achievement, and the poor achievement of Russia, Western Europe 
and the Far East. In peace, in war, and in war’s aftermath that has been 
so since 1900, if not earlier. I am one who thinks it was so even earlier. 

Over a century ago Tocqueville said Russia and America would be 
the only really Great Powers in the world. He saw them as funda- 
mentally antithetical in politics, principles and practice. So although 
Soviet Russia is only thirty years old this year, it is worthwhile putting 
the American system alongside the Russian and looking at them. 

How similar they are! The farther one looks into their future, the 
more one looks away from their present and apparent antitheses, how 
similar are the trends and tendencies observable in each. Disregard their 
mutual upbraidings, their Kilkenny-cat-like growlings and prowlings. 
One then sees the similarities : the domestic violence (the non-deliberate 
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violence, I mean) of still undeveloped, pioneering, experimental, vast 
countries ; disregard of sudden death, humorous scorn of life and after- 
life ; the undauntedness of men who plan and build big things; the 
worship of all bigness ; the love of, and conformism to, the average ; 
distrust of all foreigners; the conviction that they are an ‘elect’ or 
‘ chosen ’ people, dear to whatever gods there be ; pride in isolation, and 
insulation, from the rest of mankind ; an adolescent and almost morbid 
sensitivity to criticism, frustration, baulking, and any obstacle to ‘ doing 
as you dam’ please’; and lastly, their certitude that their ‘ way of life ’ 
ought to be followed by others. They standardise and mass-produce ; 
they advertise (or propagandise) the standardised end-products, from 
books to boots, from ideals to ideas, from cereals to serials; they run 
their various collectivities by ‘ bosses’; and they preserve positions of 
great power and privilege as rewards. They are both, for want of a 
better word, very ‘ materialistic? and ‘ mechanistic’ in their outlook on 
human affairs. Their differences are profound, but more of method and 
means than of ends, more of degree than of kind. 

But still the great gulf between the American system and all others 
is this gulf made by the two wars. Because of that, even the gap between 
Eastern and Western European systems shrinks almost to vanishing 
point. You notice it most when you take all Europeans’ attitudes to 
America and put them into their three main categories. The attitudes 
are not so different. How they ‘reat America may be different, for 
differing reasons. But the fundamental attitude of all Europe towards 
America is the same—except that of Switzerland, which has always been 
the social, political and economic America of Europe. It is dictated by 
fear, awe, envy and resentment; and these understandable, residual, 
animal qualities hardly prove amenable to reason and logic at all. 


* * * 


First, fear of the American system. Take all three main groupings of 
Europeans : Communists, Socialists (properly so called, and not fellow 
travellers or Communist jackals), and vestigial men of property (execu- 
tives, the manageriate and salariate, the liberal-intellectuals, etc.). 

Communists hold as an article of faith, unamenable to impartial 
analysis, that the American economic system is doomed, but only after a 
perilous period in which it will formidably assault Russia and other 
Communist countries. 

Secondly, Europe’s Socialists are less fortunate, for they do not enjoy 
the dogmatic convictions of the Communists. They feel, rather than 
know, that the American economic and social system ought to collapse. 
They sense even more terribly the discomfort they would feel, if it didn’t. 
But they undergo the stresses of ambivalence. They want gifts from the 
American system. They wish it the worst. They hope its worst may 
turn out to be “heir best. But they can’t be sure even of that, since 
another American slump might unleash such an export drive from 
America, such an ‘ export of unemployment,’ such a programme of ‘ full 
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employment through foreign trade,’ as the world has never seen. (This 
socialist ambivalence about America in Europe is, oddly enough, the 
precise obverse this century of young America’s fear, envy, and resent- 
ment last century against a Britain and a Europe which lent America 
the capital she needed, and seemed so much stronger and more pros- 
perous!) At root, this European socialist distrust and dislike of ‘ the 
American Way’ is as emotional, illogical, hidebound and impermeable 
as that of the Communists. Merely for different purposes it does not 
declare itself the same way. That is all. 

Lastly, there is the fear of America among Europe’s men of power and 
property, brains and position, irrespective of their political party 
allegiances. Such men are not as emotional, irrational or heart-headed 
as Communists and most Socialists. Theirs is the fear that they may 
have been, may still be, wrong; they may have erred, within their own 
frontiers and their own professional competencies. To them, the 
American economic system is a discomfiting challenge—the more so, the 
more materially successful it is. This third, and very factual, group of 
Europeans observes the American economic system; its apparatus, 
methods, rate of obsolescence; its prodigious but affordable wastes ; 
its equally prodigious (and off-setting) economicalness ; its standardisa- 
tion that underlies mass-production ; its ensuing scale of operations, 
research, experimenting and capital-formation; and (above all) its 
legally compulsory free markets and private, competitive, capitalistic 
enterprise. They are aghast at what they think is an untowardly successful 
survival into this century of a Victorian system: wherein monopolies, 
restrictive trade associations, price- and output-fixing agreements, and 
all restraints by producers upon free trading are alike illegal. It is flatly 
contrary to European private enterprise this century. Humorously 
enough, it is more anathema to European Socialists and high executives 
or employers alike, than it is to Communists, that the American system— 
Courts, Government and Congress—should use the law to make and keep 
economic enterprise free, private, competitive and capitalistic. 

As the British Empire was for so long to all Americans, so the 
* American Way ’ is now to all three of these main European groupings. 
It is a standing reproach. It ought not to Je, at all. Because Thirteen 
Colonies successfully rebelled, the Empire ought not to have gone on. 
Because the social and economic foundations of the Old World tottered 
and collapsed, those of America ought to have done so too. How like 
manners in a nursery are these residues from our animal youth! And 
how really irrelevant to the issue. 


* * * 


The nuisance of our European epoch is that Communism and 
Socialism, both reared upon faith in the foredooming of private capital- 
istic systems, are at loggerheads over means and methods. If they were 
not, Europe might be more unpleasant for individuals ; but it would be 
easier to view economic ends and political or social means more clearly, 
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to see them for what they were worth the one against the other, to count 
the costs (economic, social and personal), and therefore to look at 
America and ‘ the American Way ’ dispassionately. Even so, one must 
try to look at the American economic system that way. In what does it 
essentially consist? Is it necessarily foredoomed to collapse? As 
Stalin is said to have wanted ‘ Socialism in one country’ before world 
revolution, may not the catastrophic revolutions of the rest of the world 
make ‘ Capitalism in one country ’—America—safe for the forseeable 
future, or at any rate as safe as Communism or Socialism or any other 
‘ —ism ’ anywhere ? 

The American economic system is the most capitalistic on earth. 
That simply means that, per adult worker of any kind (agricultural or 
industrial or clerical), there are more durable installations, apparatus, 
equipment, tools, labour-saving instruments, than anywhere else. From 
twice to six times the mechanical energy is used per worker of any kind, 
compared with Britain or similar countries. This greater quantity of 
inhuman adjuncts to production, per human adjunct, represents abstinence 
in the past—mainly the recent past, but also when 40 million immigrants 
rolled into America between 1850 and 1930—abstinence from consuming 
at the time a// that could have been so consumed. 

America did, and did handsomely (more than any other nation has 
ever done) what to-day and for the past thirty years of its régime the 
Soviet Union has been trying to do: namely, to live for a time as well as 
possible on standardised qualities of food and other consumption goods 
or services, so that the biggest amount of material, man-power and 
mechanical power couid be permanently installed as repetitive and pro- 
ductive capital. Most of America’s capital-formation was done in a 
long era of peace—as Britain’s was between 1815 and 1880. The Civil 
War, like the two World Wars this century, only expanded America’s 
domestic capital equipment, communications and productive capacities. 
Geography insulated America and helped her, whereas geography (and 
European aims and emotions) eventually drew all European countries, 
even Britain, into the capital-consuming and capital-destroying ambit of 
direct warfare. Indeed, between 1941 and 1945 it drew Russia in, and 
set back the Soviet experiment almost as much as it set back West 
European Socialist experiments ; almost as much as it set back private 
capitalism, free enterprise, and the relative efficiency of both capital and 
labour in Europe. 

Between 1880 and 1890, between 1902 and 1912, and again between 
1932 and 1939, radical American movements rebelled against ‘ the soul- 
lessness of the machine’; another way of saying that /aisser faire free 
enterprise and private capitalism must be restrained by government— 
‘ government of the people, by the people, for the people.’ But Euro- 
peans must always beware of precisely transliterating American pheno- 
mena into European terms. (See, to-day, how many red faces among 
West European liberals and socialists there are, now that Mr. Henry 
Wallace turns out to be Moscow’s most anti-Marshall ‘ planner’ in 
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America!) To this day—whether in the C.I.O. or A.F.L., or independent 
of éither Labour confederation—American trade unionists remain in 
favour of private enterprise, and opposed to federal or State economic 
controls ; even more opposed are they to federal or State economic 
monopolies. The trade unionist and the employer alike—yes, even the 
farmer—will agree to ‘ milk’ the federal government, the taxpayers, and 
the body of consumers, as unions and employers’ associations in Britain 
and West Europe have done most of this century. But in America 
neither employer nor trade unionist will plump for government powers 
to make crucial economic decisions. 

They will not hand their industry, their union, their business over to 
political control. It is a residue from the deep distrust of all governors, 
all federal powers, all remote control in a vast country. (Efficient 
collectivism in as vast a country as Russia ot America, therefore, must be 
totalitarian; it cannot be democratic; and if America is to remain 
democratic, it must be for some time on a basis of free enterprise and 
private capitalism! Otherwise economic, climatic and popular region- 
alism, under freedom and democracy trying to work a collectivist system, 
would spell separatism, the end of the nation.) So despite, or because of, 
the New Deal, and greater federal powers, and the Supreme Court’s 
increasing list of matters ‘ affected with the public interest’ (in which 
the federal government can act or legislate), the sentiment of America 
remains individualistic. It is republican rather than egalitarian, com- 
petitive rather than collectivist, democratic rather than authoritarian, 
tolerant rather than totalitarian—and this last means tolerant of even the 
evils as well as the good, tolerant of the socially high prices that must 
be paid to secure such personal freedom, such chances of great gain, 
such a good gamble in human life. 

Americans remain gamblers. ‘ With a great sum obtained I this 
freedom.’ They admit the sum, most of them, frankly. They are the 
more inclined to admit it to-day, as they look out on a Western Europe 
wherein governments pay enormous costs for a small general gain ; 
wherein all must share misery equally; where, if less than one-third 
might have to go without something, all must therefore go without it. 
And a Western Europe within which gambling has become a fine art, 
business and other morality has plunged disastrously; black markets 
make American models look strangely out-of-date and old-fashioned ; 
and competitive initiative, concentration and enterprise seem virtually 
restricted to filling up forms or coupons. 

This seems a hard saying. But it is exactly what Americans, rich and 


poor, Democrat and Republican, employers and trade unionists, have 


long been thinking and saying. (The criticism of West European 
socialism and trade unionism is far more incisive, informed, and bitterly 
and crudely outspoken among American liberals and left-wingers than 
among the more prejudiced, emotional well-to-do Americans. Look at 
the articles by John Dos Passos and others ; the ‘ fraternal ’ speeches, on 
and off the record, to European trade union leaders by delegates from 
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across the Atlantic.) When the European socialist or businessman says 
to the American ‘ At least, we have security, and you have none,’ the 
American is inclined to reply ‘ Okay, brother; it’s me for chaos and 
disorder and insecurity, if what you’ve got is security, order and regu- 
larity.’ 

Nor is this superficial ; for though both the majority of Americans, 
and the intelligent minority, realise the greater inherent instability of 
‘the American Way,’ resulting from its greater dependence on capital 
formation and maintenance, they also prefer their own ways of keeping 
it going. They think they can, by cautious enlargement of the scope of 
government, by new and wider co-operative agreements between 
capital and labour, by newly-improvised partnerships on the grand scale 
between government and industry and trade unions, keep their system 
going, iron out its worst social excesses, and impart greater inherent 
stability to it. 

* ” - 


Wise Europeans, whatever their politics, will admit that Americans, 
in their peculiar—and, if we include Canada and the other American 
lands, their unique—setting, may be right. For consider what is involved. 

The American economic system is running out of American oil, iron 
ore and one or two other basic requirements ; but it can acquire them 
within a few score miles of its boundaries—the Caribbean, Latin America, 
Canada, Labrador, Newfoundland. Its internal limits for the expansion 
of capital installations and equipment are nowhere within sight. It needs 
more dams, more power, far better houses and buildings and com- 
munications. It is already ‘junking’ steam-power locomotives and 
power-units. It can raise the standards of its underprivileged 20 per cent. 
a very great deal, without forcing the 80 per cent. to share misery or cut 
their own standards. The system does not need more than a modicum 
of foreign trade, relative to its total annual output ; though, by the same 
token, it will soon have to tackle the overhanging, out-of-this-century, 
residual problem of the American farmers who still grow for export. 

For as far ahead as one can see, it must be admitted that America is 
not economically under any need to do a vast amount of exporting, to shore 
up Europe, or to seek investment opportunities overseas. If America 
decides that she és under such a need, it is political, strategic, diplomatic, 
ethical, altruistic, militaristic—anything you like, but not purely economic. 
If Americans of all parties and income-brackets are prepared to make 
quite minor adjustments in their domestic fiscal, social and economic 
set-up, they can increase investment at home, improve American standards, 
reduce working hours (which are still in the main as long as those in 
Europe, if not longer, and far more fruitful in output), and make a life 
of leisure more enjoyable. 

As a matter of fact they can do all this, and aid Europe to recover ; 
‘ all this, and Heaven too!’ ; just as in war-time they produced a pheno- 
menal output of war material alongside an all-time record production of 
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civilian consumers’ goods. They can take more leisure and live more 
on foreigners’ goods, as imports. Or they can work themselves and 
their machines as they have always worked them, and (if they don’t want 
imports) give away some of the fantastically swelling production. Or 
again, they can try to be really isolationist, and cut themselves off from 
the Old World, and for a brief time they could live as well as they do 
now—until the whole world blew up again, politically and militarily. 

Now by this time it will be evident that, except for the crucially 
important differences of methods and timing and tempo, the basic economic 
possibilities before America are virtually the same as those before Russia. 
The crucial differences are in social controls (force in Russia, free auto- 
matism in America) ; a rich surplus of capital apparatus over population 
in America, and a rich surplus of population over capital in Russia (so 
much so that, for the time being, at any rate, the Russian controllers have 
to treat human beings as machines); and a consequent lack of capital 
goods and communications in Russia, and almost a surplus of them in 
America. Both territorial systems are vast ; are extending their economic 
and political sway ; are proliferating their ‘ ideologies’ ; and are basing 
their strength and endurance upon a secure, isolated and insulated core, 
or ‘ heartland,’ largely independent of foreign trade. 

Judged dispassionately, neither system is economically bound to 
collapse. ‘That is, in the purely economic system of neither the one nor 
the other is there any inherent logical reason why, within (say) the next 
five or fifty years it should collapse, and drag its society down in its ruins. 
If there is such a collapse, it will come from the social, political, adminis- 
trative side: from human refusal to let either the one economic system, 
or the other, function according to its logical requirements. Perhaps 
that is why, to-day, Russian economic practice and American business 
practice are getting more alike: the abandonment of the worship of 
giant productive units, in favour of competition between smaller 
‘ optimal’ units; reliance upon tewards and widely differing standards 
of living, as incentives to better work ; devolution, both in politics and 
in business ; and a retreat from over-centralisation. 

And just when these two Great Powers are bent in the same general 
direction ; just when both show distrust of big monopolies for bigness’ 
sake ; just when either of their systems can logically continue for decades, 
West European Evatisme seems to be plodding manfully backwards into 
the Russian or American nineteenth century, erecting giant monopolies, 
centralising and bureaucratising and ‘ over-heading ’ to a degree which 
neither the Russian nor the American Way would tolerate to-day. Truly, 
West Europe is in ‘an intermediate state ’"—the definition of Hades, or 
Purgatory. 

That the American economic system will continue to swing between 
booms and slumps is certain ; but the swings will not be as wide. What 
all Americans have agreed to conserve of the New Deal has raised the 
floor of the economy, even if, on the upward swings, the sky is still the 
limit. The new powers of the federal government will be jealously 
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pteserved and employed, whichever party is the Government. The new 
social services, the new rights (and obligations) of organised labour, and 
the requirements of the new productive methods and techniques, have 
combined to overcome, rather than exacerbate, class-warfare in America ; 
and it was never as strong as in old-fashioned, feudal-ridden Europe. 
The revolution in America’s place in the world, in Americans’ thinking 
about it, in American power and technique, has been working—indeed, 
is working—throughout all groupings in that paradoxically progressive 
and conservative land. 

To one European observer, at any rate—and apart from a third World 
War—it is quite inconceivable that, within a couple of decades, ‘ the 
American Way’ should either diverge, or be diverted, from free enter- 
prise, private capitalism, competitiveness in the market, and the confining 
of Government to the réle of ‘ keeping the ring ’ and ensuring ‘ fair play ’ 
inside it. The most that can be foreseen—and it is also to be both wished 
and expected—is a gradual growth in all Americans’ acceptance of 


governmental responsibility for the broad social and legal framework of . 


the economy, the broad direction in which it develops. 

But is this surprising? Within such a framework the American 
system can turn out so much more than any other for its people. With 
other systems it may well be otherwise. It may well have to be. It does 
not have to be with the ‘American Way.’ And it is both silly and 
dangerous to assume the opposite. 
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THE ITALIAN SOCIALISTS 
By Richard Goold-Adams 


LL over Europe men and women are faced with the choice 

between Left and Right. In Eastern Europe the question is: 
how far Left? In Western Europe it is, so to speak: how little Right ? 
The issue is simple, though it can be expressed in many forms. It is the 
exchange of free capitalism for a planned economy. It is the place of 
individual freedom in the modern industrial state. To some it is the 
struggle between the haves and have-nots, to others a question of inter- 
national political allegiance. From day to day the meaning of the fight 
is often confused by local nationalism, by personal ambition, and by the 
economic and political results of the passing of Hitler’s Germany. But 
the reality of the clash remains. And for the moment it has taken the 
grand form, as it were, of a geographical class war. In this the penalty 
of reaching no decision may be atomic destruction, the reward for finding 
one—peace. Both nationally and internationally the nature of our choice 
is the issue of our time. 

On this broad canvas Italy occupies a special place. She is geo- . 
graphically at the edge of the Communist lands. Tito’s men could—and 
may—march into those much fought Lombard plains without crossing 
any other country’s boundaries. Again, the war affected Italy in several 
peculiar ways. By beginning on one side and ending on the other the 
nation was shaken to the roots. By being fought over from bottom to 
top a mass of tiny places was physically destroyed. And by moving 
from Fascism through partisan resistance to the present uncertain 
republican democracy the Italian people underwent a political, if not a 
social, revolution. Then, Italy is a partly industrialised nation—but only 
partly. And lastly, though still of great importance, modern Italians 
inherit, and are conscious that they inherit, the traditions, national 
characteristics, and innate culture of those of their ancestors who carried 
through the Risorgimento before any other peoples were awake to the 
modern world. 

Accused by the Communists of being pale Kerenskis arid by con- 
servatives of being red revolutionaries, European Socialists stand in some 
respects to-day near the centre of present political balances. They 
habitually include, that is to say, men from all ranks of society. And 
while some are bitter about class, others seek with a genuine intellectual 
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impartiality the fair distribution of wealth and an equality of opportunity 
for all. In practice this means, amongst other things, a rationalised 
industrial machine and the reform of rural land tenure. Naturally these 
aims and feelings take Socialists along many roads used by Communists. 
And the history of Socialism in Italy is a record of neo-Marxist alliances 
and breakaways quite different from, and on the whole further to the 
Left than, anything known to the main stream of Labour Party thought 
in this country. 

The most recent big split in Italian Socialism occurred just a year ago, 
in February 1947. Inherent divergence of opinion about relations with 
the Communists led Saragat—one-time ambassador to France and the 
first President of the Constituent Assembly—to break to the Right from 
the party leader, Nenni. Out of 115 Socialist deputies in the Assembly, 
some forty-one, or rather more than a third, followed Saragat. Since 
then, Nenni has regained an increasing majority of Socialist support in 
favour of a united front with the Communists. And Saragat as a minority 
leader has, since December 1947, thrown in his lot with De Gasperi’s 
Christian Democrat government. He himself, an outstanding intellectual 
with limited administrative capacity, now holds the nominal cabinet post 
of a Vice-Premier of Italy, while of his colleagues, the exceedingly able 
Tremelloni—lItalian delegate to the Paris Conference on Marshall aid last 
year—has been given a key appointment, the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce, and D’Aragona has become Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. 

To understand Italian Socialism we must go back to the 1890’s when 
it began. It was at first based neither on factory workers nor general 
support in industrial areas, since Italy possessed few industries. Rather 
was it mainly a movement for agrarian reform. Middle-class thinkers, 
that is to say, who put themselves at the head of the current agitations for 
improving the lot of the peasants, called themselves Socialists. Rural 
conditions were worst in the deep south and in Sicily, and, for different 
reasons, in the northern provinces of Emilia, Umbria and parts of 
Tuscany. And while rural Emilia is a Left wing stronghold to this day, 
an extraordinary fact is that the fantastically beautiful little city of Siena, 
in the heart of agricultural Tuscany, is also claimed even now by Togli- 
atti, the Communist leader, as showing the highest proportion of in- 
scribed Communists per head of population of anywhere in Italy. 

Evidence of the strength of these early Socialists is to be found in a 
vigorous campaign launched against them in 1894 by the then Italian 
Government. This had the effect, as so often in history with similar 
oppressive tactics, of establishing the Socialists as a permanent and 
potent party, destined in fact to become the largest in Italy within a 
quarter of a century. The party was founded officially in 1896 and in 
the same year began its daily paper, Avanti—the famous name of which 
was revived in 1943 just before the fall of Fascism, and is retained to-day 
by Nenni’s Left wing majority group. In addition to their peasant 
support, the original Italian Socialist intellectuals differed from their 
British counterparts in their greater reliance on pure Marxism and their 
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stronger sense of internationalism. French and German writers were 
widely read, as well as the distinguished Italian Marxist, Turati. 

From the turn of the century, three things of importance to Socialism 
gradually happened in Italy. First, industrialisation increased, wherever 
and whenever the very limited raw materials allowed. This was accom- 
panied, secondly, by a considerable regional growth of prosperity. And 
thirdly, the Socialist leaders tended to abandon their idealistic Marxism 
in favour of a milder, and indeed more characteristically Italian, oppor- 
tunism. Under Giolitti’s long series of administrations from 1903 to 
1913 the Socialists participated in government. And while they had 
previously derived much of their support from the countryside, they now 
came to have many followers in Milan, Turin and the larger towns, which 
were themselves growing at a great rate. 

Benito Mussolini became a Socialist in 1906 at the age of twenty- 
three, a political journalist in 1908, and the editor of Avanti in 1912. He 
took over this editorship from Treves on behalf of the Left wing, after 
a flare up between intellectual and working class members had resulted 
in the expulsion from the party of Ivanoe Bonomi and Bissolati. In 
spite of their disputes, however, the Socialists made considerable gains 
in the elections of the following year, and when in 1914 Italy was faced 
with the problem of coming into the war on the side of Germany, it was 
Socialist opinion as much as any other which turned the scales in favour 
of keeping out. For his part Mussolini went further. And it is one of 
the tricks which history played on him, that he then resigned from the 
Socialist party because it did not want Italy to enter the war immediately 
on the side of France and Britain. Unfortunately for his own country, 
as well as his would-be allies, Mussolini left the party and his job in high 
dudgeon, succeeded in taking a good many dissatisfied Socialists with 
him, and shortly afterwards laid the foundation of a new era in Italian 
affairs by starting the Popolo d’Italia in Milan. At the end of the war the 
Fascist party was born. 

It was born at a time when other events were taking place both in 
and outside Italy which were also to have a profound effect on the 
country’s future. In Italy the Socialists had reached the zenith of their 
powers. Abroad the Soviet régime had, significantly, risen to full control 
of Russia. And, back in Italy again, in 1921 the Italian Communist 
party was founded at Livorno. 

Italy, more than most other nations, suffered heavily from a post-war 
hangover. And it was near the beginning of it that, in 1919, the November 
elections saw the Socialists returned as by far the largest single party : 
though because of proportional representation they secured no outright 
majority. But at this point they suddenly threw away all that they had 
been working for since 1903. Dazzled apparently by what had happened 
in Russia, and compromised by widespread strikes which were called by 
the trade unions on which they themselves were the predominant political 
representatives, the Socialists over-reached themselves. They dragged 

into the forefront of their demands the most fundamental and con- 
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tentious of the items on their programme; these included immediate 
abolition of the monarchy, universal suffrage, and single chamber govern- 
ment. The extremists of the party proceeded to whip up a cry for 
genuine revolution, on, so far as could be gathered, the Russian model, 
and the outcome was that most party members boycotted the properly 
elected chamber. In the two years of increasing political confusion 
which followed, the only constructive Socialist contribution was a 
parliamentary group of the more sober trade unionists organised by 
Matteotti. But by now it was too late, and in October 1922 the curtain 
rang down. Mussolini, the ex-Socialist editor, was in power, and Italy 
was on the twenty-three-year road through the valley of Fascism to the 
present day. 

This brief historical survey is enough to show three things. To begin 
with, it indicates the extent to which Italy was ahead of Britain and other 
countries in developing a really Left wing, important constitutional 
party. Over forty years ago the Italian Socialists were able to give 
effect not only to the views of those whose social consciences were acute 
ot whose intellects leapt forward to political justice, but also of the 
‘ submerged masses,’ the agriculturally under-privileged and those who 
considered themselves industrially exploited. It is to some extent a 
paradox that Italy, whose social structure is still to-day more stratified by 
class and wealth than our own, should have so comparatively long a 
record of progressive public opinion. 

In the second place—and here we come nearer to the future—the 
past of the Italian Socialist party shows a closer link with Communism 
than do those of most other countries. The general tendency of Italians 
to take more uncompromising views than their British opposite numbers 
is, in fact, illustrated by the present sizes of the respective Communist 
parties. The Italian numbers 2,300,000 inscribed members and secured 
more than twice that quantity of votes in 1946, thus electing 104 deputies ; 
it is the largest anywhere outside Russia. The British Communist party 
counts 40,000 inscribed members and just enough votes to get two 
members into Parliament ; it is the smallest per head of population of 
any in Europe, and is considered something of a disgrace by its Moscow 
directors. Parallel with this comparison, of course, runs the case of the 
Socialists. In Italy they are divided and temporarily weak, in spite of a 
promising history. In Britain they form a single party government with 
a dictatorial majority, in spite of a quick rise to such strength only of 
recent years and at least one major reverse, the backsliding of 1931. 

Finally, while past disagreements between one section of the party 
and another show that the Nenni-Saragat break is nothing new in prin- 
ciple, it does nevertheless differ from previous splits by taking place in 
the presence of a powerful Communist party. Hence it is more dangerous 
to the future of Socialism. And it is because of this that it matters. 

With the Communist pressure in mind, it is worth therefore examining 
briefly but with care just how the two main branches of the Socialist 
party—apart from them there is the tiny Silone group—now stand, and 
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who are their leading men. Starting then at the furthest point from the 
Communists there is Saragat’s party. He has called it the Partito 
Socialista dei Lavoratori Italiani (P.S.L.1.)—the Italian Workers’ Socialist 
Party. In it there are two chief groups, that of the Critica Sociale and the 
Iniziativa Socialista. The Critica constitutes the remains of the pre- 
Fascist Socialists, the orthodox reformists, the older men, the successors 
of Turati. Simonini is one of their leading figures, and although they 
follow Saragat they are very critical of him. The Iniziativa group ate 
younger men, intellectuals, in a sense Trotskyists. Most of them were 
opposed to going into the government in December, and some are 
expected to drift away to join Nenni. Their main speakers are Leo 
Solari, Valcarenghi, and Bonfantini. Also among them, but more favour- 
able to Saragat, are Mario Zagari, able and ambitious, Giuliano Vassalli, 
a brilliant young professor at Genoa University, and Matteo Matteotti, 
who is useful for the great name he bears. His elder brother incidentally 
is a follower of Nenni. 

Saragat’s idea in joining the government was to associate his group 
with the probable fair success of the Christian Democrats at the coming 
elections in April, on the strength of American aid. He felt his inde- 
pendent position weakening, and he refused to accept the solution of 
alizning himself with the Communists’ united workers’ front. In so 
doing he was probably right, because it is true that his support in the 
country is dwindling fast. The forty-one deputies who followed him a 
year ago do not all do so now. His main adherents among the electorate 
are in the lower middle classes, among the skilled workers of Milan and 
Turin and from the ranks of the intelligentsia. Saragat has failed to 
appeal successfully to the working class, and it is thought that he may 
only poll some 4 per cent. of the total votes in April. Though it is in 
many ways a pity, he is being squeezed out of political existence, that is 
to say, like the Liberal Party in Britain. Neither Right nor Left, he 
represents little in the rising battle against Communist pressure. 

Nenni’s party is in a very different position. It has mass, and is an 
effective political force. The temptation is to think that this strength is 
diminishing, because the party lacks cohesion and because it is hard, as 


Socialists all over Europe have found, to work closely with the Com- 


munists and not lose identity. But it may be mistaken to foresee a 
Socialist decline. Nenni had the advantage, when Saragat split away, of 
retaining all the Socialist party offices and organisation, and his following 
has always been sufficiently large to attract most of those who have the 
political sense to realise that only by working for a major party can they 
get anything done. Consequently Nenni’s is a party of individuals who 
in the aggregate command plenty of votes all over the country, but a 
party which none the less has no particularly solid group or class of 
supporters behind it. 

Looking from Right to Left at the party there are some five sets of 
leading individuals. The first is that headed by Ivan Matteo Lombardo, 
He, as much as anyone in Italy, stands where the Left wing of the Labour 
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Party does in Britain. He is a clever economist and financier, and was 
entrusted by De Gasperi with the Italian financial mission to Washington 
last year, even after he came into opposition to the government. With 
Carmagnola and Luisetti, he recently criticised Nenni’s party policy, 
bitterly, publicly, and in compromising circumstances. But he has since 
been ‘ disciplined ’ and has rejoined the fold. Secondly, there is Morandi, 
who accompanied Lombardo to Washington, having been Minister for 
Industry and Commerce in an early 1947 coalition. He was General 
Secretary of the Socialist party just after the liberation, and is a great 
organiser. 

The third group is the important one led by Basso. A rigid doctrin- 
aire, he is now Nenni’s party Secretary, and the party apparatus is loyal 
to him rather than to Nenni. He was outstanding in the resistance, and 
is a lawyer in the forties. Basso is a focal point of much comment, 
speculation, and intrigue. He is widely considered a real ‘ fellow traveller,’ 
a crypto-Communist, desiring nothing but fusion with the Communists. 
But in fact this is inaccurate. Basso, wiser people say, is too much of a 
personal vested interest to want to lose himself in the severely disciplined 
ranks of Moscow. Although in favour’ of the united front with the 
Communists he wants separate lists for the elections. 

The fourth and fifth groups are out for fusion with the Communists. 
There are Lizzardri and Gaeta with the newspaper Compiti Nuovi, and 
there is Sandro Pertini, a proper ‘fellow traveller.’ Lizzardri was the 
Nenni party representative, together with one Christian Democrat and 
one Communist, on the secretariat of the Italian T.U.C., the Confeder- 
azione Generale Italiana di Lavoro (C.G.1.L.). And the first thing Basso did 
when he became party secretary was to replace Lizzardri in this important 
position with a non-fusionist, Fernando Santi. This is a good indication 
of Basso’s own attitude to the Communists. 

The practical question mark hanging over the main bulk of the Italian 
Socialists is that of fusion with the Communists. For their part, the 
Communists have less of a problem. It is after all so easy to go all the 
way in favour of class war. The appeal is simple, the goal clear. And 
everywhere in Europe the same policy can be, and is being, pursued. 


‘Our Party considers’ [a Polish Communist leader recently declared to 
the Polish Socialist Party Congress] ‘ that the united front should constitute a 
political school for educating a new type of political worker, a worker aiming 
at the political unity of the working class. The creation of one party of the 
workers is in the most vital interests of the workers themselves. Such a party 
will be set up sooner or later. We represent the attitude that the process must 
be speeded.’ 


As in Poland, so in Italy. 

Nenni realises that, whatever else he may do or wish to do, he stands 
or falls by his ability to retain working-class support. And it has been 
for this reason that he has lately refused to join De Gasperi in coalition. 
For one thing it would mean being associated with Einaudi’s deflationary 
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policy—always anathema to the working class who fear unemployment 
as a result of it. And for another, if he were in the government, Nenni 
would be expected to produce results in improving social conditions, 
which he knows he could not do. Besides, fear of a return to Fascism is 
very real among Italian Socialists. Many of them have already spent 
years of their lives in prison or exile. And if it ever came to a choice 
they would greatly prefer even a Communist police state on the East 
European model to another Fascist one. Knowing and feeling this 
themselves, the Socialist leaders genuinely fight shy of De Gasperi. He 
is not, they realise, likely to countenance a resurgence of Fascism himself. 
But with some of his supporters, and certainly many of those who stand 
to his Right, the possibility cannot be discounted. So the argument 
runs. And on the strength of it, alliance with the Communists, whatever 
their drawbacks, is clearly preferable at present to playing with reactionary 
fire. 

What of the future ? It would be impossible to make any calculation 
without bearing in mind three things, the Socialists’ own plans, Italy’s 
economic position, and the external threat of Russian interference. With 
regard to Socialist plans, it is doubtful whether Saragat can do more than 
follow the kind of short term opportunist policy which was characteristic 
of the early Socialists in the time of Giolitti. Many people indeed loosely 
compare—probably mistakenly—the whole present state of Italy with 
the pre-Fascist era, and they see the relative impotence of the Socialists 
as being similar now to then. 

Nenni’s party plans, however, contain at least one dynamic tactical 
idea. This is to invade the south. His advisers argue that north of Rome 
political opinions have hardened, and that there is only a very small 
floating vote which can be swung at any time by persuasion. But in the 
primitive southern provinces there is ground to be rebroken by the Left 
wing parties. In spite of the Church a big peasant vote normally goes to 
anyone thought to oppose the landowners. The Socialists secured much 
of this support in the old days, but of recent years have never quite 
regained their pre-Fascist following ; at the last elections much of the 
vote went to the Uomo Qualunque, now a declining force. To-day both 
Communists and Socialists are organising hard in the south, and although 
no great results are expected this year, the Nenni Socialists have high 
hopes for the future there. 

The second factor goes undeniably against even the Nenni Socialists 
as compared with either the Communists or the Christian Democrats. 
If Italy’s economic prospects improve, the Christian Democrats stand to 
get the credit ; American aid will have turned the scales. If the position 
deteriorates, the chances of the Communists to promote disorganisation 
and misery must be rated high. And since in many ways the economic 
issue is the most fundamental with which the Italians are faced, the 
outlook for Socialism is not basically bright. As regards the actual 
economic outcome, nothing in Italy’s long term prospects can really be 
reckoned to have changed from before the war, in spite of UNRRA, 
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loans from the Export-Import Bank, American credits for military 
expenses, the World Bank, stop-gap aid, and Mr. Marshall’s European 
Recovery Programme. At best it looks as if the continuous pressure of 
over-population on the inadequate amount of land available and the 
insufficiency of raw materials must go on. At worst the Italian economic 
structure may break down through inability to balance exports and 
imports. 

Lastly, there is the external threat. And here we come back to the 
point at which we started. For whatever the political calculations that 
people in Italy may make if left to themselves, it is an unfortunate fact 
that they are not likely to be so left alone. It may be that in the pages of 
destiny is written the ultimate failure of Russia to dominate Western 
Europe. It may be that Moscow has now reached the boundaries of its 
maximum strength. But he would be a foolhardy man who would count 
on it. And it is in any case inevitable that the struggle will grow fiercer. 

The Communist leader, Togliatti, showed his spontaneous anger in 
the Constituent Assembly on the day that the Republicans and Saragat 
Socialists joined De Gasperi. Renegades, he called them. And renegades 
they are, like all Socialists in the eyes of all Communists everywhere. 
Indeed one of the most hopeful of all signs in Italy would be the dawning 
of a day when a genuine Socialist party could once again represent the 
main Left wing point of view. But that day is not yet. And meanwhile 
some very dark hours undoubtedly lie ahead of the Socialists in Italy, as 
they do in the rest of Europe. 
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SEAT OF GOVERNMENT 
By Tony Gibson 


HE road to Fan Chia leads across the wide expanse of Western 

Shantung. It is not a good road. The Chinese Communists who 
have been in control in these parts for the last few months have little 
transport and therefore allow the summer’s rains to do their worst so that 
the American trucks of their Nationalist eee shall find the going 
as tough as it can possibly be made. It is tt to distinguish Fan Chia 
from the scores of other hamlets which can be seen dotted about the 
landscape, each one consisting of no more than a score of mud huts with 
roofs of sorghum and mud plaster. But to reach Fan Chia it is necessary 
to follow the winding cart track and approach it from its southern flank, 
and here there is no difficulty in singling out this village from the rest. 
For Fan Chia was a fiercely disputed outpost in the war between Nationa- 
list and Communist which veered backwards and forwards across the 
Lunghai Railway which bisects N. China from east to west. Charred walls 
and neat piles of rubble show all too clearly among the houses that 
remain. 

The sufferings of Fan Chia have not been confined to the recent 
campaigns of the Civil War. For eight years the Japanese were estab- 
lished here and levied a rule of terror intermittently interrupted by the 
equally terrible incursions of the Eighth Route Army. Traitors to either 
side were executed hurriedly, ruthlessly, often with all the members of 
their families. The Japanese levied requisitions on livestock for their 
commissariat as well as for their transport columns. There has been 
little opportunity to replace these losses. In the two years since the 
Japanese Armistice, neither side in the Civil War scrupled overmuch in 
seizing draught animals and the few edible livestock that remained. Even 
the ‘ ?ai p’ing ch’ih,’ the ‘ too peaceful ox cart ’ has been diverted from its 
placid meanderings with the farmer’s produce, to serve as a field ambu- 
lance or an ammunition carrier. The physical destruction of a decade of 
war was topped by the economic dislocation of the area and hundreds of 
thousands of farmers and craftsmen moved away as refugees to the 
north-west. 

But the war at last moved southward. In Fan Chia the battle of 
reconstruction has commenced. The villagers have been used to follow- 
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ing a semi-Communist leadership in the guerrilla warfare against the 
Japanese, but their allegiance has so far been claimed only for destructive 
activities. Reconstruction under the Communists is a new and somewhat 
awe-inspiring phenomenon. The first sign of the new régime was the 
return of one or two of the village’s prodigal sons. Nothing had been 
heard of Chou Wen and Yao Fu Han since they had moved off with the 
police on their trail for seditious talk in the old days under the Nationa- 
lists. Now they came back to the village without any more dollars to 
their credit, but with their opinions even more assured than befote and 
with considerable ‘ face among the Party. They had been in the fore- 
front of the underground movement of the Communist Party in the big 
cities on the coast. Here they had knocked about among that queer 
cosmopolitan mélée of agitators, altruists and agents provocateurs which 
composed alike the underground opposition to the Nationalists and the 
Nationalist counter-espionage. They had read the literature not only of 
the Chinese Communists and Radicals, but also a good deal of the 
dialectical materialism of the West. Now they had been recalled to their 
home village to help establish the new order among people who knew 
them, and whom, up to a point, they understood. 

One of the first moves was the establishment of a village council 
composed of every adult in Fan Chia. This was by no means unusual in 
the history of the village. It had often been the practice of the old 
administration to summon a village assembly to which suitable exhotta- 
tions and admonitions might be addressed, and from which a generous 
ceremonial meal would be expected for the visiting official. The more 
senior of the villagers were already making arrangements to follow 
precedent in honouring the visiting members of the Party. But they were 
rudely awakened to the nature of the new order. Displays of this kind 
were * reactionary, ? and their sponsors suspect for Right Wing sympathies. 
The feast was ‘off.’ The deprecatory politenesses of the village elders were 
somewhat brusquely cut short. Chou Wen and Fu Han contented them- 
selves with an explanation that in future Fan Chia must make its decisions 
for itself. Self-government was an obligation which no protestations of 
unworthiness could remove. Moreover, the decisions were to be made 
by the majority vote of everyone capable of voting. This was a shocking 
and at first unpalatable innovation. The old men of the village suffered 
an enormous loss of face that their opinions should no longer be taken 
on behalf of Fan Chia. Many of the younger men were seriously perturbed 
at this reversal of the old traditions of the family hierarchy. But the 
worst blow was yet to come. It was revealed that women were to be 
classed as adults and were expected and encouraged to contribute to the 
debate. This last indignity was completed when it appeared that there 
were some even amongst the women of Fan Chia who were willing to 
speak without being spoken to. Indeed they soon became extremely 
active in the exercise of their new privilege. 

The Chinese peasant is a very practical man. He has adapted himself 
to all the major scourges, both human and natural. Being of a philo- 
sophical temperament the farmers of Fan Chia early decided that it would 
be as well to adopt the new system lest worse befall. There was a 
tendency at first to consider the village meetings as something of a 
formality which it was not necessary to attend for long, if at all. But 
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Chou Wen was very persuasive and very emphatic that Fan Chia must 
undertake the obligation to decide things communally without any 
abstentions from the lazy and the politically ignorant. In time the opinion 
of the village began to be quite positive in favour of this expression of 
civic responsibility by the whole community. When I was there, a big 
meeting was being addressed by the village chairman. As yet no Com- 
munist, he had nevertheless acquired all the uasive emphasis of a 
Party man. There were some stragglers on the fringe of the meeting 
who attempted to leave before it was through. They were quickly 
deterred when the chairman seized a musket and fired a volley of shots 
into the air in their direction. But the roars of laughter and cheers of the 
rest of those present that met this ‘ call to order’ showed that the spirit 
of the meeting was on the side of the Chair. The village was determined 
to preserve its newly acquired communal ‘ face.’ Probably this sense of 
its own corporate importance and dignity has never existed to quite this 
extent before in Fan Chia. 

The process by which this change in the morale and outlook of the 
village is being accomplished is as yet unfinished and its results are 
difficult to judge. But there is ample evidence that the deliberations of 
the village council are not just rubber-stampings of the Border Govern- 
ment’s directives. The village first tasted its power when the land was 
shared out. The Chinese Communists have followed a policy reminiscent 
of Henry VIII and the Dissolution of the Monasteries. As soon as they 
have set up civil administration in newly occupied territory the land that 
belonged to the landlords and other supporters of the Nationalists has 
been redistributed. Those who remain have thus a vested interest in the 
new régime and abundant reason to fear and to oppose the return to 
power of the Nationalists. What is interesting is that this redistribution 
is not confined to the lands of the big landlords. At the moment of 
reallocation all the lands of Fan Chia were computed and an exact share 
meted out to every man, woman, child and even new-born baby in the 
village. The village council undertook the whole of this assessment and 
was responsible for carrying it out. 

This autumn the experimental shareouts in villages like Fan Chia were 
discussed ina National Agrarian Conference held by the Communists 
somewhere in the foothills of Northern Shensi. This has extended the 
idea of pooling to include grain, farming equipment, livestock and arms 
as well as land belonging to landlords and to rich peasants. A share, at 
least in theory, goes to every family in the locality, whatever their former 
records, provided that they are ‘ willing to till the land themselves.’ 
Even the ‘ families of National traitors ’ are to be included. All the gains 
are considered ‘ personal property’ of each family. 

This emphasis upon personal property illustrates the preoccupation 
of the new rulers with preserving the traditional individualism of the 
peasantry. Community effort is learnt very slowly, and whatever the 
dogma of Western Communist theory, its exponents here are too Chinese 
in their outlook to try to run before they have learnt to walk. 

With the land reform completed, the Fan Chia Council has been 
concerned with the fostering of ‘ self-help groups’ in which farmers join 
together to help each other farm their lands and at the same time to 
establish and maintain craft work. This gives them the chance of 
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processing their raw materials and thereby providing an occupation for 
themselves and their womenfolk during the winter months. 

Fan Chia soon learnt that it was not only in its own affairs that the 
village had obligations and duties. Within a few weeks of its establish- 
ment the council had to elect its delegates to the district council on which 
about 500 villages were to be represented. This in turn produced 
delegates to the provincial assembly in whose hands lay the fate of 
20,000,000 people. One of the village patriarchs was chosen to be Fan 
Chia’s representative, and this was regarded as a happy compromise 
between the old and the new. But the farmers were not only represented 
through the village council, in which the women and even the adolescent 
boys might have their way. There was also the Fan Chia Farmers’ 
Association. This elected its delegates to the District Farmers’ Associa- 
tion, which in turn contributed its nominee on a sort of professional 
ticket to the provincial assembly. To balance this male representation, 
and to foster the growth of the newly emancipated, Fan Chia quickly 
found itself with a Women’s Association, also represented through a 
District Women’s Association on the provincial assembly. It was not 
long before the student wife of Chou Wen began to organise classes for 
the Fan Chia branch. They sat out on the edge of the village in the 
summer evenings learning a smattering of military medicine with a prim 
earnestness reminiscent of one of our village institutes. Their knowledge 
is put to an enthusiastic use, if not always an experienced one, in the local 
‘hospital.’ This is just one more village, in which the wards and even 
the operating theatre are requisitioned mud huts. The volunteer dressers 
from Fan Chia are learning as they work. Nor are their studies restricted 
to materia medica. Every day begins with an hour of elementary schooling 
so that eventually by the time a dresser has become a nurse she is able to 
do a little letter writing for her patients. 

Back in Fan Chia, Chou Wen and Yao Fu Han have been wrestling 
with the same problem of teaching adults to read and write. In the slack 
seasons the farmers have been organised into literacy classes and have 
begun to acquire a smattering of their native tongue. The young men 
teach their elders and betters with enthusiasm, sometimes a trifle too much 
enthusiasm. The work goes forward, but not without encountering a 
little undercurrent of reserve and suspicion. These ‘ know-alls ’ served 
their apprenticeship in the distant cities of the coast. Their kinsmen left 
in Fan Chia had been quietly exercising their incomparable skill in the 
real business of making fruitful the soil, the only vocation apart from pure 
scholarship which is really reverenced in China to-day. Moreover, their 
struggle has been waged in the teeth of flood and pestilence, war and wind 
erosion. It is not unnatural that the over-confident and inexperienced 
teacher has some difficulty in taking his pupils all the way with him. 

Yet the traditional place of education in China has always been a high 
one, and one of the more popular fruits of the new order has been that 
the local children’s school has been revived. But it is a revival with a 
difference. The children go to school in a broken-down temple on the 
outskirts of the village. It is the first time that schooling has been 
available for all the children of the locality, irrespective of the means of 
their parents. Mr. Li, the old teacher, is only too obviously a relic of a 
former age in which the ruling idea was the Confucian ideal of respect for 
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the one above you. Just now he feels himself strangely and sometimes 
terrifyingly adrift upon uncharted seas. He teaches according to the old 
system of endless repetition. But he has text-books which are supplied 
by the mass education printing press in the provincial capital. They are 
full of a new and unsettling selection of stories witha moral. One might 
have encountered the same kind of thing in the text-books of the Socialist 
Sunday Schools in this country twenty or thirty years ago. They do not 
contain any very flattering references to religion ; they are emphatic upon 
the excellence of the Communistic administration and the depravities of 
the Nationalists. But they also emphasise the idea of self-help, indepen- 
dence, and they paint a new picture of Fan Chia as a community responsible 
for itself, instead of as a poor family subservient to a whole hierarchy of 
men of greater property and power. Mr. Li expounds everything 
indiscriminately and keeps his own thoughts to himself. In the recesses 
of his own grey head he may still cherish some of the ideas upon which 
he was nourished, and look back with nostalgia to the days when the 
reverence of his pupils to himself and his learning was less perfunctory. 
But there are local representatives of the militia and of the Party, who 
sit on his school board. They would not be slow to take exception to the 
reappearance of old ideas in his teaching. 

Village life and thought at the best of times are not turned upside 
down overnight without many pains, and some bitternesses. This social 
upheaval has taken place in Fan Chia against a background of ruthless 
warfare and of internecine cruelties. So far, the angry side of the wound 
shows outermost. It is difficult to know how far there is also suppuration 
that goes on beneath the surface. The offensives which the Communists 
have directed with increasing strength against the Nationalists are perhaps 
completing the welding together of the new community, because the 
Nationalists, not without some justice, have been made the 
scapegoats for all the travail through which the peasants have been 

oing. 
" There is another, and even more important effect which the war has 
exerted upon Fan Chia. For months the whole area has been subjected to 
strafing raids from the Nationalist bombers based upon Kaifeng, 150 miles 
to the south-west. The perimeter of the village consists of a bank which 
is pitted with scores of tiny caves just large enough to take one man 
squatting on his haunches. These are the ‘ Fan Kung Tung,’ the ‘ caves 
against the air,’ which are the Chinese equivalent of the Anderson shelter. 
But the real protection which the Communists have devised is a technique 
of dispersal and decentralisation developed further here than anywhere 
in the west. The plan rests upon the fact that Fan Chia is to the outside 
observer the spit and image of its neighbour whether viewed by the 
ground or from the air. The only recognisable places are the cities, and 
these are now left deliberately deserted. In this ‘ administrative zone ’ 
every third village may shelter a central department of a Provincial 
administration which covers twice the population of Greater London. 
Each department may move on at a moment’s notice to another village, 
yet each is able to function as a complete and independent unit and to 
make effective its decision within its own field, throughout the Province, 
The only link between the different departments—army, health, relief, 
Yellow River Repair Commission, Education Department, and so on—is 
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a telephone line slung on poles and running across country parallel to the 
Yellow River. 

The real power and flexibility of the administration depends upon the 
initiative of every one of a hundred thousand hamlets like Fan Chia. In 
operating an intelligence system, in finding levies for dyke repair or for 
war, in running their own education campaign, the village council of Fan 
Chia is forced, whether it wishes or no, to take into its own hands powers 
that used to be the perquisite of a long line of rapacious officials. It is 
really coming to be that the farmer in council holds the reins of govern- 
ment. The Land Law itself stipulates that professional workers who 
do not gain their livelihood directly from the land shall only have land 
holdings ‘ as determined by the ts’ meeting.’ 

Fan Chia is a microcosm of a new body politic. The shape of the 
new village society is still obscured in the war’s aftermath of bloodshed 
and reconstruction. Those of its walls which are undamaged by bombing 
and shell fire are covered with whitewash slogans and abuse of the 
enemy. Its very name—‘ the Fan family village ’—seems now less secure 
a definition of the people who live there. Yet it appears to be achieving 
a new kind of cohesion based no longer upon the benevolent paternalism 
of the Confucian way. It seems to have become conscious of a common 
cause, a common holding. So far, in the lull of disillusionment, it shows 
a common enthusiasm in the defence of both. 
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GOBINEAU 
By Sir Ronald Storrs 


OSEPH ARTHUR, Comte de Gobineau, was one of those indi- 

vidual characters apparently marked by the fates before birth and 

after death to provide yet one more example of their paradoxical virtu- 
osity. The birthday of this convinced and disdainful aristocrat, son of 
an officer in the Royal Guard, was arranged for the Fourteenth of July. 
As a passionate monarchist he served Republic, Empire and Republic 
again loyally for thirty years. His career was in the service of the State, 
his heart in the profession of letters; which brought him relatively little 
renown in life but much after death—and that mostly from the enemies 
of his country and of the civilisation of Europe on which his political 
faith and doctrines were based. 

Gobineau was born near Paris in 1816 into a Royalist and Roman 
Catholic atmosphere. One of his early tutors was a professor of Heidel- 
berg, who instilled into his proud and independent pupil a romantic love 
of Germany, and of Oriental language, colour and form. In 1848 he. 
became Chef de Cabinet to de Tocqueville and served afterwards as a 
diplomatist in Berne, Hanover, Tehran, Newfoundland, Tehran again, 
Athens, Rio de Janeiro and Stockholm.* 

In Germany he met and so fascinated Wagner that the Master not 
only introduced him to Nietzsche but dedicated to him an edition of his 
complete operas. By 1870 he was home in Normandy, where his known 
German sympathies enabled him to get the war indemnity contribution 
of his own Department reduced from 114 to 2 million francs. It is, 
however, not surprising that the implications of this success weighed 
more with his countrymen than the resulting economy; nor that 
Gobineau should have found posthumous fame in Germany rather than 
in France. 

Never in high official favour, he was recalled from Stockholm in 
humiliating but not dishonourable circumstances ; and retiring to Rome, 
he devoted the last five years of his life to literature and the heroic art of 
sculpture, and died there on October 13th, 1882. 

In physical distinction Gobineau might have stepped from the canvas 
of a Van Dyck, while the charm of his manners was only surpassed by 
the violence of his theories. In consequence, his married and domestic 
life was no more successful than his official; he was separated from his 
wife and daughters and sold his chateau. 

Gobineau, like Goethe, could promise to be sincere, but not to be 


1 I must record my debt of gratitude to Professor Arnold H. Rowbotham’s admirable 
study, The Literary Works of Count Gobineau (Honoré Champion, Paris, 1929). 
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impartial; and his name is attached—almost fettered—to his Essay on 
the Inequality of the Human Races, which indeed remains, for the politically 
alert who outnumber by ten to one the artistically conscious, his only 
work. In this, his earliest and in some ways strongest and most indi- 
vidual production, he sets out to prove that the different human races are 
‘innately unequal’ in talent, worth, and ability to absorb and create 
culture. Climatic surroundings have little to do with the character of a 
people, which can only be changed by crossing’ with other strains. Only 
the white Aryan Nordics are capable of maintaining ‘honour’ and of 
creating culture, but their superiority is not absolute or permanent, their 
racial purity being already doomed, by admixture of inferior blood, to 
decay and ultimate universal ruin. 

His creed, then, is a series of disbeliefs in all save Race and Aristo- 
cracy ; disbelief in environment, disbelief in the efficiency of religion and 
disbelief in morality—of which engaging theses Nazism was to swallow 
the whole and Communism (but with treble gusto) the larger half. 

Like all ideologists, Gobineau had to explain the facts he met by the 
theories he promulgated. Thus, he adored Greece : ‘ La Gréce est divine ; 
malheureusement il y a des Grecs’—a discrepancy which at once confirmed 
his thesis of blood corruption by admixture: Alexander the Great had 
introduced into Hellenism a Semitic element. The Débacle of 1870 
provided a further confirmation: Sedan n’est qu’une réplique de Chéronée— 
* fatal to liberty.’ At Stockholm, on the other hand, the thesis worked 
the other way, for though Sweden was less interesting than France, and 
far less adorable than Greece, the Swede, of pure Aryan stock, was 
incontestably ‘ fils de roi? (For Gobineau, the countryside itself must 
show signs of a quasi-Aryan civilisation, He rated the best landscapes as 
* anonymes et muets’ compared with Constantinople, and wrote sourly of 
the ‘ paysages inédits’ of Brazil.) Gobineau’s theories have long been 
shown to fly in the face of science—and indeed, of common experience. 
The hybrid antecedents of the great contributing civilisations—Greece, 
Rome, Italy, France, England, and the utter degeneration of the relatively 
unmixed races are a living proof that blood unalloyed, of Bourbon 
monarchs or of Barbary corsairs, is as ineffective, for all practical purposes, 
as pure gold. Yet there is a sort of whimsical entertainment in Gobineau’s 
desperately improbable assumptions and adaptations until we remember 
how, refurbished by Wagner, Nietzsche and Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain, they have twice led the world to the brink of the abyss. We cannot 
think of the scholarly blameless Gobineau, with his fellow-coiners of the 
intellectual ‘isms ’ in other lands, without being hideously reminded of 
their ultimate results : the spurlos versunkens and the mud of Flanders that 
swallowed up the youth of a generation; the hopeless agonies and the 
helpless moans of Dachau and Belsen; the long trails of Latvians, 
Esthonians, Lithuanians and Poles—the flower of their nations—torn 
from their homes and passing with set faces into the void and oblivion 
of Siberia; the British policemen, and young soldiers who have served 
the Allies’ purpose in defending Palestine from Hitler—now maimed, 
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mangled of shot i in the back from the murder alleys of Jerusalem. . 
These ‘isms’ are but window-dressings of the primal ego, which, 
captured and concentrated by the homme d’élite or the fils d’Odin, is, as 
Grillparzer prophesied a century ago, hustling humanity down the steep 
descent that leads through nationality to bestiality. 

Such a work from such a quarter was highly acceptable to the German 
professors who pointed and paved the way for the German politicians 
and generals. In 1894 was founded the Gobineau-Vereinigung; he 
became indeed one of the last of the nineteenth-century cults, and by 
1903 his literary MSS. had been acquired by the University of Strasbourg 
and his name and theories harnessed to German imperialism. 

In France Gobineau remained relatively unknown until well into the 
twentieth century, when he began to be charily recognised (rather than 
accepted) as a literary grand isolé. (It is characteristic that he should have 
been astonished at the cold reception of his thesis in a liberal egalitarian 
France, and hurt that even his friends should welcome it with a certain 
reserve.) In the United States, on the other hand, the references dis- 
obliging to colour were widely applauded and publicised, only the 
sections implying the decadence of the whites being found unworthy— 
even of translation. 

The book, though perhaps more in the Zeitgeist of the mid-1930’s 
than of the later 1940’s, may yet be read with advantage ;_ particularly 
by the untravelled who will be the first to deplore its obvious heresies. 

Happiness, and his chance in life, came to Gobineau when at the age 
of thirty-nine he was transferred as First Secretary to the lately reopened 
French Legation in Tehran; and, stimulated by the breath of Asia, he 
experienced the pleasures and privileges of creative writing, which were 
to cease only with his death. Of his two dozen works on cuneiform, 
Persian history and literature, family history, essays, travel books, stories, 
a tragedy, an epic, and lyrics, the notorious Essay, completed in 1855 at 
Athens, is assured of an unenviable immortality, and three others seem 
likely to achieve the relative survival of the interesting yet not the great 
books of the world. 

At Tehran he composed the first of these, his profoundest (and still 
valid) oriental study: Les réligions et les philosophies de I’ Asie centrale, a 
noble and fascinating contribution to a subject of universal interest. 

The second, the fine and final flower of his art, the Renaissance, a series 
of historical sketches in the form of imaginary conversations with Savon- 
arola, Cesar Borgia, Julius II, Leo X, and Michelangelo, written in 1870 
and likened by Gobineau to a fresco painting, is his most serious and 
best-known contribution to general literature. 

It was to Persia, the Caucasus and the Middle East that Gobineau was 
to turn in spirit fifteen years later from his Legation in Stockholm, to 
recollect in the tranquillity of his sixth decade the emotions of his first 
Eastern impact, and to write Nouvelles Asiatiques, which may yet prove 
his most popular achievement. They consist of six long short-stories ; 
longer, that is, than Contes, and comparable in size (though in no other 
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respect) to those of Voltaire—or of Henry James. Their method and 
technique reveal, and postulate, an age of leisure in time and space, well 
before the tempo of the story had been quickened by the mastery of de 
Maupassant and of Kipling. The reader is ‘ reminded ’ easily and currente 
calamo: ‘ comme on a appris déja,’ or, (of obvious supers) ‘ ce ne sont que 
des comparses ttrangers a notre histoire’; and personally invoked, as by 
. Scott (and, if it comes to that, by Dante—though never by Homer or 
Virgil). There are detailed and magnificent descriptions of landscape, 
nor is the narrative shortened by an immense and far-flung erudition, 
which will surprise none familiar with Les réligions et les philosophies de 
P Asie centrale. Pilot is far from being his forte, and he is capable of climax 
unprepared—as irritating as a superfluous pawn stultifying a chess 
problem. He is careless of his vocabulary: oriental words are followed 
by a translation not always happily managed. He is apt to become 
diffuse and adjectival. In brief, he is an eclectic, belonging to the litera- 
ture of ideas rather than of form: an intellectual rather than an artist. 

Against these trifling ‘ défectuosités’ (as he would call them), may be 
set Gobineau’s rich appreciation of the East: West of India and East 
of Constantinople. He was a born Middle-Easterner, communicating to 
perfection that ‘ Laisser-aller incomparable et Ja tyrannie absolue du premier 
mouvement’ which from the first had captured his imagination. These are 
stories of impulse invariably, immediately and enthusiastically obeyed. 
They are enlivened—as one would expect from a generous admirer of 
Haji Baba—by an illuminative humour : 

* Moi, monsieur, je m’appelle Assanoff, c’est-a-dire je m'appelle en réalité Murad, 
fils de Hassan-Khan ; je suis Russe, c’est-a-dire Tatare de la province de Shyrcoan et 
musulman, pour vous servir, c’est-d-dire a fagon dont aurait pu I’ ttre M. de Voltaire, 
grand homme et dont je lis avec plaiser les ouvrages, quand je n'ai pas sous la main ceux 
de M. Paul de Kock.’ 

Could there be a swifter, keener analysis of the shallow, muddled 
* Western’ pretensions evoked by the Russian Imperialist expansion of 
the nineteenth century? Again, ‘On vous confie’ says the mysterious 
emissary of the Sublime Porte ‘ sur Jes frontitres orientales de Empire, une 
mission tres indefinie.” Better still: ‘ ceux qui vous envoient ne savent pas ce que 
vous aurez a faire et ne se soucient guere de l’apprendre.’ ‘The mission of one’s 
dreams. .. . 

In Gamber Ali, the picaresque gamin of genius, is an early and more 
probable prototype of Kim. But it is in La guerre des Turcomans that 
Gobineau’s ironical observation is revealed to its greatest advantage ; 
nor is there even in Haji Baba a more exquisite scene than the return of 
Captain Ghulam Husain to the Officets’ Mess of his regiment in Tehran. 

* Un soir, apres ttre resté trois jours absent, je rentrai au corps de garde vers dix 
heures et ie fus extréimement ttonné d’y trouver presque tous mes camarades et Je mayb 
lui-mime. IIs étaient assis par terre, en cercle . . . et tous fondaient en larmes. Mais 
celui qui pleurait le plus fort, c’ ttait le nayb.’ 

War had been declared on the Turcomans, and the regiment was ordered 
to the front. 
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* A cette nouvelle, ie sentis mon caur se serrar et je fis comme les autres : ie m’ assis 
et je pleurai’ ; 
adding in a mood of bitter reflection :: 


‘ Je trouve naturel que I’ auguste gouvernement ait pris Ja résolution de détruire 
iusqu au dernier de ces pillards mais il est exctrémement pervers d’y envoyer notre régiment.’ 

But Gobineau went professedly beyond his master Morier in that he 
aspired to effects above comedy. La Danseuse de Shamakha is essentially 
tragic, with a high range of emotion improbable in the Oriental world 
East or West of the Caucasus, but here entirely convincing. In L’éllustre 
Magicien a skilfully prolonged tension is resolved by an excellently 
reserved surprise. Montagus and Capulets did not succumb to fiercer 
perils than Les Amants de Kandahar: and La Vie de Voyage opening on a 
note of moving beauty, closes almost in the mood of ‘a chorus-ending 
from Euripides.’ 

That which will preserve the Nowvelles asiatiques is, the author’s eager 
comprehension, without judgment, of these almost unconscious im- 
moralists : and, when he cites travellers who have abandoned all to follow 
caravans for the rest of their lives—‘ amants de Pimprévu’—avid of 
emotion and passionate for sensation, aspiring to recapture daily the 
moment which Faust sought in vain—Verweile doch, du bist so schin—we 
know that he is revealing his own self. 

No trace here of the ‘ bookish theoric’: it is rather the ‘ toged 
consul,’ as artist, enhancing experience into imagination. Expert and 
layman will take pleasure in the Nouvelles; the orientalist and that 
universal indefinable unpredictable figure, the general reader; partly 
perhaps because each must feel that here Gobineau escaped from his 
dreary and pernicious inequality into diversity, still undeniable even by 
dictators and, under ‘total’ standardisation—with its consequent 
cheapening of all individual values—to be always more wistfully desired, 
more desperately preserved. 


Vor. CXLIT—No, 852 








THE NEO-BARNACLES 


By W. L. Burn 


T would be very difficult to make out a case for Charles Dickens as a 

political thinker but there would be no difficulty at all in making out 
a very strong case for him as a revolving mirror of contemporary thought. 
His satire on the workhouse system is sufficiently well known but 
although the Circumlocution Office has become part of common speech 
the significance of Dickens’ satire on the Civil Service can easily be over- 
looked in the fun of reading it. The Tite Barnacles were one of a knot of 
office-holding families; connected with Lord Lancaster Stiltstalking 
(who, as an ambassador, had struck cold to the stomachs of the foreigners), 
with John Barnacle (who had had the unfortunate idea of conciliating the 
mob), with Augustus Stiltstalking (who ought to have ordered the cavalry 
to charge), with William Barnacle and Tudor Stiltstalking (who ought to 
have muzzled the Press). 

* It was only clear that the question was all about John Barnacle, Augustus 
Stiltstalking, William Barnacle and Tudor Stiltstalking, Tom, Dick or Harry 
Barnacle or Stiltstalking, because there was nobody else but mob.’ 

Securely entrenched in the Circumlocution Office was the Tite Barnacle 
branch of the clan: Mr. Clarence Barnacle with his fluffy little whiskers, 
the flat orbits to his eyes, his limp little eyelids ; Mr. Tite Barnacle, with 
folds and folds of white cravat round his neck as he wound folds and 
folds of tape and paper round the neck of the country, ‘ altogether 
splendid, massive, overpowering and impracticable’; the airy and 
agreeable Ferdinand Barnacle who ‘ fully understood the Department to 
be a politico-diplomatic hocus pocus piece of machinery, for the assistance 
of the nobs in keeping off the snobs.’ It was from this Department that 
Arthur Clennam sought assistance in the matter of the prisoner in the 
Marshalsea and Daniel Doyce in the matter of his invention ; it was this 
Department which had perfected the technique of ‘ How Not To Do It.’ 

No doubt Dickens exaggerated wildly. Twenty years before he 
wrote Little Dorrit the Colonial Office, to take one example, contained 
three men as distinguished as James Stephen, Henry Taylor and James 
Spedding. But if, as often happened, Dickens had got hold of only one 
stick, he had got hold of the right end of the stick he held. Arthur 
Clennam and Daniel Doyce represented the type which, for the moment 
at least, he lauded : the active, ingenious, enterprising middle-class. The 
Barnacles and the Stiltstalkings represented the entrenched aristocrats 
who, to their own a. held the country choked and throttled in a 
mass of red tape. 

It is a curiously common assumption that the eternal debate between 
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the merits of State action and individual action was conducted in the 
Victorian Age solely by an exhaustive examination of principles. In 
point of fact—and something of the same thing happened regarding 
State Rights in America—it was conducted just as much or more by an 
examination of the people who represented State action and the record 
of their behaviour. A great mass of the enterprising, pushing middle- 
class regarded the State as being an organisation of the nobs for keeping 
off the snobs. In the light of this body of opinion every extension of 
State control or intervention had to be subjected to the test: was it 
anything more than a dodge for providing a sinecure for another Barnacle 
or another Stiltstalking ? A proposal to extend the colonial empire 
might in reality be only a proposal to provide for the impecunious Dick 
Barnacle ; a proposal for some degree of State assistance in education 
might be only a proposal to increase the prestige and emoluments of the 
Rev. Plantagenet Stiltstalking and to allow him to domineer over the Rev. 
Potts, the Methodist minister. 

Naturally, there was another side to all this, a side which the Joseph 
Humes, the Roebucks, the Mialls scarcely recognised. If the aristocrats 
and the dandies did themselves well at the public expense in time of peace 
they were ready to take the knocks in time of war. Lord Cardigan might 
be a selfish and absurdly class-conscious martinet but he was not a con- 
temptible figure as he rode at the Russian guns at Balaclava. Sir George 
Trevelyan, himself at the time a Left-wing Liberal, commemorated 
the virtues of this class in his Ladies in Parliament. 

‘ They seldom stopped to count the foe or sum the money spent, 

But clenched their teeth and straight ahead with sword and musket went. 

And though they thought if trade were free that England ne’er would 

thrive, 

They freely gave their blood for Moore and Wellington and Clive.’ 
Over and above this, the faults of the aristocracy and the virtues of the 
middle-class could easily be exaggerated; the latter especially. There 
was an immense amount of aristocratic jobbery (never more than when 
the Whigs came into office in 1830), but in the early days of the railway 
boom and the limited liability company there was also an immense amount 
of middle-class robbery. On the whole, the Russells and the Greys, even 
though their relatives might be provided for out of the public funds, had 
a sense of integrity and responsibility which was not conspicuous in all 
the men who were industrialising England; in Hudson, the railway 
magnate, in fact; in Dickens’ own Mr. Merdle, in fiction. 

Nevertheless, society realised that it had a problem to deal with here, 
and a problem the more acute since it was bound up with the tone and 
character of political life. The most formidable argument against Fox’s 
East India Bill was that it would have placed at the disposal of the 
government a vast mass of patronage which that government, and 
probably any government of that day, could not safely be entrusted with. 
In the days before the party system as we know it existed, when a govern- 
ment minority was an uncertain and precarious sum compounded of 
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several political connections or groups, patronage was an essential 
weapon in the conduct of public affairs. It enabled a government with 
a shaky majority to retain or secure support. It is probably not too much 
to say that but for the patronage at their disposal the British governments 
which conducted the Napoleonic War would have been unable to main- 
tain themselves. One source of opposition to the Reform Acts of 1832 
was the fear that they might make the conduct of government impossible. 
Under the new franchise, it was argued, members of parliament would 
be so much under the influence of their constituents that they would not 
be susceptible to the pressure, proper or improper, but in the last resort 
necessary, which governments hitherto had been able to exert upon 
members. 

The complaints of Dickens showed that a good deal of patronage was 
still left in the middle of the century, but it had been substantially reduced 
by the reforms which had taken place in the ’thirties and the forties in 
the Church, in the legal system, in the royal household and elsewhere. 
The public was still alert to accusations of jobbery—as The Warden 
showed—but there was much less to irritate it than there had been in the 
years after Waterloo when the miseries of starving cotton-spinners could 
be contrasted with the wealth of sinecurists as depicted in the Black 
Books. What was taking place, though not yet completed, was a ‘ dead 
lift of the national conscience.’ It was one of these phenomena of 
national life whose course and results are so much more obvious than 
their reasons. Doctrines and theories which have been growing in the 
public mind for years suddenly mature in the shape of an unmistakable 
demand for the institution of something or the abolition of something 
else. We have seen plenty of examples of that in our own day; for 
instance, in the demand for houses. Just as drunkenness became un- 
fashionable, so did jobbery. Just as it became impossible for a pluralist 
clergyman to perform his duties through the agency of a curate-in-charge, 
so it became impossible for the holder of a colonial secretaryship to 
perform his duties through the agency of a deputy. The evangelical 
revival and the quickening of the intellectual pace in the universities 
played their part. It became a source of pride to have won a post in open 
competition and perhaps a source of embarrassment, if no more, to have 
secured it by mere influence. 

The movement towards collectivism which became apparent in the 
*seventies would have been impossible fifty years earlier in view of the 
lack of statistics, the mass of illiteracy and, above all, of an attitude 
towards government appointments which was not compatible with the 
vigorous and useful extension of government action. Before the State 
could usefully or even safely extend very far the sphere of its operations 
it had to have a reserve of potential servants. Earlier crises had found it 
lamentably short of trained staff. When it had to administer the Act for 
the abolition of slavery it could only recruit as special magistrates half- 
pay officers and others, hastily and often badly selected. When it had to 
administer relief in the Irish famine it had to turn to officers hastily 
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seconded from the active list and supplement them by such engineers and 
others as it could find. By the ’seventies the universities were providing 
the reserve of potential civil servants; the competitive system was 
providing a sufficiently good means of selection. The Rawdon Crawleys 
and the Barnacles were so much figures of the past that when in 1871 
Gladstone presented to the living of Ewelme, which by statute could 
only be held by a member-of the convocation of Oxford, a Cambridge 
gtaduate who had to be admitted ad hoc to membership of an Oxford 
college and of convocation, he raised a very considerable political storm. 
Patronage had not disappeared but it had so much diminished as not to 
be of importance to a Prime Minister who, after the further extension of 
the franchise in 1867 and the development of party organisation, was 
likely to have an adequate and coherent majority. 

This state of things was satisfactory as far as it went, but there were 
limits to its efficacy. Its continuance depended on the validity of two 
assumptions. The first was that the tasks which members of the Home 
Civil Service performed should not be, or at least should not seem to be, 
so important that the welfare of the country depended upon them. The 
second was that those tasks should be of such a character that a com- 
petitive examination would provide a reasonable indication of ability to 
carry them out. 

The situation in respect of the boards governing the newly nationalised 
industries, in respect of the Coal Board, for instance, is altogether 
difficult. A competitive examination may be good enough to decide 
which of a number of young men in their early twenties can be appointed 
an Assistant-Principal in the Home Office. In any event, the man 
appointed will be able to draw on the traditions of the Department and 
the experience of his senior colleagues. No one, however, would care 
to argue that membership of the Coal Board or the Transport Board 
should be awarded to young men in their twenties on the result of a 
competitive examination. 

How, then, are these appointments to be made? One possible way 
would obviously be the selection of those men who had been responsible 
for the management of the particular industry before it was nationalised ; 
or of such of them as would agree to serve. It is by no means certain 
that all the best would serve; it is very unlikely that they would be 
invited to constitute the Boards. Views about their competence differ, 
even among members of the Government. Sir Stafford Cripps appears 
to think better of them, for example, than Mr. Bevan. But, far more 
important than this, the workmen would regard a Board composed of 
their former masters as a contradiction in terms of what they regard as 
nationalisation. This means that the Boards have to include a consider- 
able proportion of members who may have their own contributions to 
make to the management of the industry but who are selected primarily 
because their selection is thought likely to conciliate the workmen. It 
may fail to conciliate them. The spectacle of one’s former comrades-in- 
arms living in affluence and luxury is not always more attractive than the 
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spectacle of one’s former opponents doing so. But this apart, there are 
fairly obvious dangers in appointing members to these Boards on the 
principle of appeasing the workpeople employed. One is that the 
members so appointed may be admirable for that réle but unfitted for 
any other. They may not even be particularly well fitted for that rdle if 
they are simply elderly men who have rendered long service to the party 
but have shown themselves incompetent in office. That some such men 
have been appointed is credibly believed. 

This constitutes one danger; none the less real because a board 
selected without any view of conciliating the workpeople would have 
its own, and equally obvious, dangers. The other is the effect on the 
tone and character of national politics. Once again, and to a far greater 
extent than for a long time, the existence of a tremendous mass of 
patronage threatens certain important values in politics. Such a state- 
ment, admittedly, does not carry us very far. Important values in 
politics and everything else are always being threatened. What values 
are being threatened by this avalanche of patronage, and how ? 

The chief value is that of the free mind. Admittedly, with a party 
system so highly organised as ours is to-day, there is little scope for the 
free mind in politics on most occasions. Few men on either side of the 
House have the courage or the imprudence to challenge their Whips. 
But it is always conceivable that some great issue will arise when members 
are tempted to put what they conceive to be the national interest before 
what they are told is the party interest. Such an occasion did arise in 
the debate on the Norwegian campaign in 1940, and to be frank, the chief 
use of the House of Commons to-day lies in the possibilities of what it 
might do on such an occasion. What it does is bound to depend to a 
considerable extent upon the number of members on the Government 
side who are bound hand and foot to the Government, either by benefits 
received or by the expectation of benefits to come if they behave them- 
selves. It does not really matter very much if one or two superannuated 
politicians spend their declining years in motoring at the taxpayers’ 
expense from one requisitioned country-house to another. It may matter 
a great deal if a large number of members are deflected from doing their 
duty on a critical occasion by the hope of spending their declining years 
in this comfortable fashion. Or, by analogy with the way in which Latin 
American presidents often appoint their most dangerous rivals to 
embassies, are we going to see political enmity bought off at the expense 
of the taxpayer and the national economy ? 

The danger of political corruption on a large scale is the greater at the 
moment because the Labour Party includes elements which are not 
notably fastidious or magnanimous where the spoils of office are con- 
cerned, but it is a danger from which the Conservative Party, especially 


1 It is only proper to compare certain much-criticised appointments to the Boards of 
nationalised industry with the appointments made by the present Government to the High 
Court bench. Despite a few sinister references made by other members of the Government to 
* peoples’ justice,’ the Chancellor’s appointments have been impeccable. It might be argued 
that the appointment of members of the Coal Board who are acceptable to the miners does 
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since it is obviously prepared to condone a considerable amount of 
nationalisation, is by no means exempt. Is there any remedy? At the 
moment there is probably none except the sense of political and personal 
integrity which one hopes has not gone the way of other unfashionable 
virtues. Some day the whole question will have to be very carefully 
investigated. But such an investigation will only be useful when the 
reasons for and the results of nationalisation become clearer. At the 
moment both are obscure. Is nationalisation designed to promote 
greater and cheaper production, as we have been told? Or is it designed 
to transfer power, as we have also been told? Or is it only a last 
desperate effort to appease organised labour, an effort which the Con- 
servatives are not sorry to have made by their opponents? As we have 
not been told. For the moment it provides a fertile breeding-ground 
for the neo-Barnacles. How the old Barnacles and Stiltstalkings must 
envy their successors who can play about with coal and transport and 
really big, expensive toys ! 

not differ from the appointment of judges who are acceptable to the legal profession. Unfor- 
tunately, the miners who produce the most coal are seldom the most acceptable to their 
fellows, and even if they were their ability to produce coal would be no criterion of their 
ability in management. 








SWITZERLAND—“ UNION IN 
PARTITION ” 


By Canon Roger Lloyd 


‘ >FtHE English,’ observes Miss Carola Oman in her fine biography of 

Nelson, ‘ with appetites whetted by several seasons’ confinement, 
were pouring into the continent this autumn (1783) as they always did 
after the conclusion of a peace treaty.” A hundred and fifty years later 
many thousands of us poured ourselves into the Continent once more. 
Most of us chose Switzerland, and ever since we came home again we 
have found it difficult to stop talking about it. A Swiss holiday is an 
experience which goes deep and has emotional consequences which are 
not wholly pleasant and which do not seem to fade. To come back home 
after a fortnight there is rather like going back to a school to which one 
had become accustomed, but at which one has not been really happy ; 
and waiting for the plane to Northolt at the Geneva airport brings sharply 
back to memory the old Thanet Schools Special which used to run from 
Victoria at the beginning of every term. A holiday in Switzerland is a 
cause of blissful content while you are there, but also of deep-rooted 
nostalgia once you get home. 

This has happened to so many British citizens, and once the ban is 
lifted is likely to happen to so many more, that it is a phenomenon of some 
cultural and political significance, and is worth analysis. What is it in 
Switzerland which makes a British citizen who was previously quite 
contented with his lot become discontented with it as soon as he gets 
home? It is not only the contrast in food. Nobody in his senses expects 
that Britain which has borne the brunt of two world wars can feed as well 
as Switzerland which has fought in neither. It is not the contrast between 
Swiss cleanliness—so scrupulous, so gleaming, so invariable—and 
British shabbiness. Nor is it wholly accounted for by the unvarying 
charm, courtesy, and kindliness of the Swiss to all their guests ; for they 
behave like that to each other. Those who make too much of this are 
apt to have it pointed out to them (and with truth) that in Britain there is 
still plenty of honesty, courtesy, and kindness if one looks out for it. 
It is not even that in Switzerland no face is strained, and in Britain so 
many faces bear the outward and visible marks of years of trial. 

But these contrasts, and so many others, add up to something that 
goes deeper than any of them. This is the sense one has as soon as one 
crosses the Swiss frontier, and which every day one spends there fortifies 
and deepens, that here is something which now exists nowhere else in 
Europe, a whole nation which lives as people are meant to live. They 
work very hard, all of them; one never sees anybody who is idle. But 


The Rev. Canon Roger Lloyd has been Residentiary Canon of 
Winchester since 1937 and is the author of many publications. 
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they work together in cheerful co-operation, and they seem to have no 
strikes. There is no horrible contrast between over and under privi 

They are exceedingly patriotic. Almost every chalet flies the Swiss flag. 
Their patriotism is that of a united people, and the achievement of this 
unity among a people which derive from three separate nationalities who, 
outside Switzerland, loathe each other, and who speak three separate 
languages, is astonishing. Switzerland must be the only nation on record 
which is an harmonious unity in itself and yet has no language of its own. 

The Swiss system of government has always interested the students of 
constitutional history from Lord Bryce onwards. Most of these students 
agree in attributing the phenomenal success of Swiss government to its 
consistent policy of the decentralisation of authority, so that the various 
cantons are more independent than any other units of local government 
in the rest of Europe, and yet all alike give an unquestioning obedience 
to the authority of the Federal Council in all the matters which it reserves 
to itself. So settled and steady has this system become that Switzerland 
appears to be that unique and blessed thing, a country without politics. 
Read a Swiss newspaper : the only politics in it are those of other nations. 
They have parties, it is true. The present Government is a coalition of 
them. They have elections. The lamp-posts of Geneva were full of 
posters a few months ago politely asking Messieurs les Electeurs to vote 
for Les Socialistes. But that campaign did not seem worth more than a 
couple of lines in a back page corner to the Journal de Genéve, which was 
devoting all its front pages to critical articles about Swiss drama and 
reviews of books. The visitor from the west (or from the east if such were 
allowed to come) rubs his eyes with envious amazement. How wonderful 
to live in a country where government does its work so well that every- 
body is perfectly contented with the way affairs are managed, and where 
the divisive partisanships of politics do not exist because they are so 
completely irrelevent. 

In consequence the common speech of the Swiss has no trace of the 
terrible division into ‘ we ’ and ‘ they,’ and the ordinary citizen thinks of 
the government official and the civil servant not as his natural enemies, 
but as his partners in the service of Switzerland. In no country in Europe 
are anarchism on the one hand and revolution on the other so inconceiv- 
able as they are in Switzerland. The head waiter in a Geneva hotel was 
apologising to an English guest for being obliged to ask him for two food 
coupons before he served his meal. 


‘In Switzerland we are much better off for food than you in England, but 

still we have to have this coupon system. It is necessary for us, you understand, 
to keep the system for some time yet until we know what food we shall be able 
to count on.’ 
It was ‘ our’ system, ‘ we ’ imposed it, and ‘ we’ shall keep it as long as 
‘we’ need it. In any other European country that waiter would instinc- 
tively have spoken of ‘their’ and ‘they.? The same thing always 
happened when somebody, perhaps a clerk in the station booking office, 
was explaining the intricacies of the travellers’ vouchers system, and what 
one could and could not do with these vouchers. It is ‘ our’ system, and 
* we’ think that it works very well and fairly. 

It is true that the goods in the shops are very expensive in Switzerland, 
and true again that the Swiss make their living by being born hosts. 
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Some travellers have therefore concluded that they are courteous and 
kindly only because it pays them to be so, and that their real anxiety is 
always to make money. They are not indifferent to profit: why should 
they be ? But there is a great weight of evidence for the selfless generosity 
of the Swiss. A badly sprained ankle needed many appointments with a 
Swiss masseur who gave to it some hours of expert manipulation and 
radiant heat. But he would accept no money—no, he would not, no 
matter how hard he was pressed. 


*I will not take money from the English visitor. You saved us in 1940. 
You still pay a very heavy price for saving us. If we can do you a little service 
now, we do not take your money for it.’ 


To insist further would have been ungracious. That is a tiny instance on 
a small scale. Much larger is the gesture of Swiss doctors who have 
raised among themselves the money necessary to give a three months’ 
holiday in their own homes to the children of English doctors who were 
killed in the war. Still larger is the building of a children’s village in the 
mountains near Trogen, where war orphans of every nationality may 
start their lives again. The children of each nation live there together in 
houses under the charge of teachers of their own nationality, and are 
educated in the language and the ways of their own country. When at 
last their physical and spiritual health has been built up again, and they 
have been trained to become what the Swiss consider to be good citizens, 
they go back to their own lands to play their part in the rebuilding of their 
national life. 

The beauty of the Swiss landscape is, of course, incomparable and 
universally famous. The beauty of the Swiss national character is less 
well known, and the greatness of their political, social and cultural 
achievement is but little realised. Yet the returning traveller finds 
himself reflecting more on these than on the mountains, and far more 
than on the amplitude of the food. He comes to the conclusion that it is 
due to the amazing degree of unity the Swiss enjoy ; and looks a little 
sadly at his own country, with its endless and divisive political con- 
troversies which day by day grow steadily more exacerbated. If the 
Swiss, who have three separate languages to contend with, can do it, 
why cannot we? Their experience shows that excessive governmental 
centralisation is the very way to destroy it. But governmental power in 
Britain grows more inexorably concentrated in a single centre every day. 
No doubt it is true that our problems and those of the Swiss are now very 
different, and that for us far more than for them the device of some form 
of the omnicompetent state is the condition of survival. But there is 
nothing in that conception of governmental authority which need be 
incompatible with the Swiss idea of a highly competent central govern- 
ment operating with flexible diversity through the different cantonal 
authorities. As a political conception it is much easier for us to work, 
for we have one language and the Swiss have three. National unity is the 
road to graciousness of living and of character, and this unity is a con- 
sequence of right politics, and politics tend to produce unity when the 
system of government they set up is first of all competent, but also 
flexible, various, and always anxious to delegate rather than to centralise 
authority. 
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CONVERSATIONS IN FRANCE—II 


By E. O. Siepmann 
BENDA ON DEMOCRACY 


URING the last few months? I have made friends with M. Benda. 
He is an extraordinary old man. 

M. Benda lives in a cell, a tiny room in an out-of-the-way quarter. 
During the war he lived at Carcassonne in the same asceticism. He 
lived, moreover, under the noses of the Germans after their occupation 
of the southern zone, without any of the precautions suggested by the 
fact that he was one of the world’s leading anti-Nazi prophets. 

He went further. He wrote, smuggled out of France, and had 
published in the United States a book which sounds like a trumpet-call 
in its challenge to totalitarian ideas.* 

When I heard that M. Benda was living in Toulouse, I asked the 
distinguished scientist Professor Soulla to arrange for me to meet him. 
Professor Soulla, like Benda, lives relatively unknown among the 
Toulouse bourgeoisie. He moves in a circle of intellectuals, mostly 
exiles from Paris, whom these respectable citizens regard with distrust. 
Yet, whenever any distinguished person, like Louis Jouvet the actor, or 
Negrin the Spanish ex-Premier comes to Toulouse, these interesting 
people are to be found at the house of Professor Soulla, and not among 
the respectable citizens. 

One is apt to forget that there is just as strong a mistrust of talent 
and brilliance among the commercial bourgeoisie in France, as among 
our own Philistines. 

It was to Professor Soulla, then, and not to the Cercle France-Grande 
Bretagne nor to the Rector of the University, that I addressed myself ; 
and he was in a position very soon to ‘ produce’ M. Benda at luncheon, 
to my delight. This delight has increased with many subsequent 
meetings. 

M. Benda has, in spite of a strong tendency to malicious and destruc- 
tive small-talk, an endearing personality. I think with pleasure of the 
occasions on which we have sat on opposite sides of a small table, divided 
by fruit and wine, while I heard him chuckle, and listened to the lucid 
replies which this kind and courageous thinker made to my naive 
questions. 


1 Of 1944. 

2* a Grande Epreuve des Démocraties.’ This book was written in clandestinity and published without 
the author’s even seeing the proofs. Owing to these circumstances, the book has not become as well- 
known either in France or England (no translation has appeared) as the author’s other books, among 
which «La Trabison des Clercs’ had an influence which was world-wide between the wars. 

In the last months of 1944, the writer of the following article was in close contact with M. Benda, 
and this account of some of his ideas on The Final Test of Democracy, is based not only on this book, 
but on conversations with M. Benda himself. 
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But the most exciting thing of all, was to discover that M. Benda is 
an admirer of British institutions, of British democracy. 

I recall my first meeting with M. Benda at Professor Soulla’s house. 
In spite of his age, M. Benda has light fingers and he rose from a piano 
to greet me. I saw a tiny man, with dark, beady eyes and meshes of 
long grey hair. His face reminded me of Voltaire . . . a small, sallow 
Voltaire ; but Benda is more bird-like. 

The food was good, and there was some exceptional wine. (Mme. 
Soulla spoke interestingly of her journey to Russia, while she stacked 
my plate); but I turned eyes and ears towards the little sage, who was 
sitting on my left. 

M. Benda was susceptible to my displaying a detailed knowledge of 
his book La Grande Epreuve des Démocraties. ‘This susceptibility was 
natural, as I discovered that M. Benda had not yet seen a copy of the 
book, which I had found in Algiers and in London, but which had not 
reached France. (He never, of course, saw proofs; so that the early 
edition contains many errors, about which I was able to inform him.) 

M. Benda told me that he had written another book. He gave it to 
a friend in the Résistance, for transmission to London. The friend was 
arrested, and the manuscript disappeared. M. Benda, who is an intel- 
lectual par excellence, had kept no duplicate copy ! 

M. Benda sat near the end of the table, and chuckled. He chuckled, 
chiefly, at his own jokes; quoting some quip of his own and adding 
naively : ‘ C’était joli, n’est-ce-pas ?” 

The effect was not at all of vanity, but of a touching simplicity. 

Less child-like were M. Benda’s comments on his contemporaries. 

He said : 


* French literature is in a period of decadence. That is, we have a Jiferature 
of nuances. It is out of the main stream of our historic, literary traditions. 

* This is partly due to the influence of salons, which have always had too 
much influence in French literature. 

* Look at Aragon. Why write /yrical novels ? 

* Lyricists who are not poets don’t make you think. 

* The same applies to Giraudoux. Look, too, at André Gide. He claims 
now to defend himself as a sheer litérateur ; that is, as a lyricist. But he set out 
to be a moralist |’ 


M. Benda is a moralist, who set out to be a moralist; and who has 
not expressed himself in novels. 

I asked him about the fashionable J. P. Sartre because, besides 
writing plays and stories, Sartre sets up to be a philosopher who, in 
Benda’s words, ‘ makes you think.’ 

* Sheer froth,’ said M. Benda. 

I found M. Benda as unreassuring about political, as about literary 
trends in France. He complained (here I got my first sniff of his taste for 
provocative, unfashionable views) among other things, that the young 
are too influential. 
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* They lend themselves to anything, [said M. Benda]. For this reason, 
they are always exploited. Look at Pétain’s appeal to youth! I want to found 
a League Against Youth and Art! The young are not “ naturally ” in the right, 
as demagogues and Youth-fihrers imply.’ 

I recalled that M. Benda in his book on Democracy had praised 
balance, and even a certain intolerance towards destructive extremism ; 
and, on the strength of these remarks I asked if he did not deplore the 
growth of extremism in France. 


‘ France [said M. Benda ] must fall into extremism because, unlike England 
(my book was fairly pro-English, you noticed, eh ?) the Right is unworthy. 

‘ Neither Sir Stafford Cripps nor Mr. Churchill want to change the English 
constitution! The Right-wing in France has _— open war on the republic 
itself, which it never accepted.’ 


‘By extremism,’ I asked, ‘do you mean that there will be a revolu- 
tion in France?’ 

M. Benda prefers discussing principles to facts. He did not answer 
my question, except by definining his own réle. 

‘ My books,” he said, ‘ are clinical. I diagnose; but I do not pre- 
scribe treatment. I point out what is desirable.’ 

‘ What is desirable may not happen,’ he added drily, cocking a beady 
eye at me. 

Now that I know M. Benda better, I know that his conversation is 
less worthy (if, possibly, more entertaining) than his writing. In talk, 
M. Benda has a Father William-like quality and he likes to stand on his 
head; and he is frankly malicious. These qualities are strongly con- 
trolled as soon as he begins to write. 

The value of Benda’s thought for us is, I think, its unorthodoxy. 
Although Benda has affinities with the Left, even with the extreme 
Left,? he is not content to buy his intellectual furniture ready-made. 
M. Benda does not hand out opinions in slabs, nor groups of ideas and 
assumptions. Each idea is examined separately. For this reason, he is a 
stimulating thinker in an age where lazy ‘ left-ish ’ thinking tends to slop 
along taking for granted highly questionable ‘axioms’ because these 
cards—to vary my metaphor—belong to the pack. 

Quite apart, then, from the fact that M. Benda is a scholar, a profound 
thinker and a moralist with a world-wide repuiation, his views will be 
found especially significant in their variations from left-wing orthodoxy. 

Benda’s analysis of The Great Test, or Ordeal of Democracy falls into 
five parts: A. What Are Democratic Principles? B. Origins of these 
Principles. C. Abuses of these Principles. D. Attacks on these Prin- 
ciples, and E. Fallacies (arbitrarily and wrongly introduced into the 
definition of Democracy). 


A. What Are Democratic Principles? 


Of the basic principles of Democracy, according to Benda, the first 
is the respect of the human person, its ‘ inviolability ’ simply gaa human 
3 As his articles in ‘ Lettres Frangaises’ showed later. 
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person. This involves, of course, a reciprocal limitation of liberties 
among human beings ; a limitation of what one French philosopher has 
called ‘ individual imperialism.’ Living creatures have a natural tendency 
towards ‘ expansion,’ and this tendency among individuals in a demo- 
cracy must be limited by a recognition of others’ rights: limited if 
necessary, says Benda, by force. 

Democracy is based on a mutual contract: namely, that in return 
for his duties towards the State the citizen claims that the State has some 
duties towards him. 

What is this respect of persons? It is a regard, above all, for the 
freedom of the human conscience; a notion which comes straight out 
of Christianity, because ‘ since Christianity supreme importance has been 
assigned to the realm of conscience, as opposed to the realm of public 
life’ (to which classical civilisation gave first rank). In other words, 
Democracy honours what is free in Man; namely, his capacity to choose : 
provided that liberty is not used to destroy Democracy itself. 

Democracy acknowledges the ‘ pursuit of happiness’ as one of the 
rights of man (always with the same proviso) ; but the government does 
not guarantee happiness to men. The State guarantees only justice, and 
equal rights of opportunity ; within that framework, the citizen may make 
himself happy or unhappy according to the use he makes of his liberty. 

Now all this means that Democracy is based on certain absolute values, 
justice, truth and reason; as opposed to ‘ pragmatic’ values, which are 
determined by circumstances and consequently variable. 

The moral principles of Democracy are, therefore, 4 priori command- 
ments of the conscience ; and not, by any means, obedience to Nature 
or History. Democratic morality, says Benda, ‘like all true morality 
creates its own object’ and does not look for it in Nature (as the Nazis 
claimed). 

* Nature, of course, can be made to serve Grace: but Nature does 
not justify,’ said Malebranche. 

Benda concludes by pointing out that democratic principles are 
ascetic, in so far as Democracy renounces expansion, and implies a certain 
statism as opposed to the much-vaunted dynamism of the ‘ younger’ 
states. 


B. Origins. 

In so far as Democracy is based on absolute values, Benda says, its 
origins are Socratic. ‘It was the sophists who defended “the morality 
of self-interest ”’.’ 

In so far as Democracy proclaims the sacred character of the human 
person, independently of race, class or nation, and recognises the relation 
between State and individual as a contract, its origins are Christian. 

British democracy is specifically protestant in origin; while the 
Christian inspiration of the French Revolution is well known. 

Britain is defined by Benda as ‘ near-perfect’ as an incarnation of 
democratic principles, but for the British attachment to custom, strictly 
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practical outlook and inaptitude for abstract thought, which prevent the 
British from recognising the commands of pure reason, ‘ even if these 
commands are unhappily impossible to carry out.’ 

On France, Benda makes a much more severe reservation by asking 
if the establishment of democratic principles was ‘ not a pure accident,’ 
contrary to the majority’s wishes; so strong has been the boycotting of 
French democracy by the most powerful classes backed by some of its 
most brilliant intellectuals. Benda is referring to the Right; but his 
words are impressive, whatever their application, and he ends by asking 
if one must not give up the idea of seeing a durable democracy founded 
in such a country | 


C. Abuses of Democratic Principles. 


The chief abuses of genuinely democratic principles, according to 
Benda, are the abuse of individualism and the abuse of egalitarianism. 

The most obvious abuse of individualism is to claim the material 
advantages of a free system, while refusing to make corresponding 
sacrifices. This is indeed ‘ individual imperialism.’ This abuse may 
destroy a democracy ; but it is important to point out (in view of anti- 
democratic propaganda) that only the abuse of individualism, and not 
individualism itself, bears the seeds of destruction. 

The second, chief abuse of individualism is abuse of the right to 
criticise in times of crisis. Benda reminds us that ‘a country shows its 
greatness in its readiness to suspend its own liberties (in times of a war 
or crisis), all the more because it thereby increases its own freedom.’ 

Another abuse (Benda wrote in time of war) by which individualism 
can ruin a democracy is by class or party conflict. If citizens, says 
Benda, cannot extinguish these conflicts at a time when the existence of 
the nation is endangered by some outside power, then it is practically 
certain to perish. This is all the more certain when one Party opens the 
gates to the attacking power, because it dislikes the internal opponents 
more than the external enemy. Democracy authorises party interests 
and even conflicts ; but Democracy has never taught that such conflicts 
should persist when the nation was in danger. 

Benda accepts, and never derides (as do so many ‘ fashionable’ 
thinkers), the idea of ‘ nation.’ He states specifically :— 


* These remarks lose all meaning if one adopts another definition, which is 
admittedly accepted in some quarters, by which Democracy means the domina- 
tion of the proletarian world, at the expense of all idea of nation and of all 
right to disagree. . . . One might say that the nation is the sum of forces 
which successfully resist class-passions. ‘The end of the nation would therefore 
coincide with the end of such resistance.’ 


The chief abuse of the ‘ egalitarian’ principle lies in its claim that 
there should be equality not only in certain specified ways, but in a// 
ways ; in denying an é/#, either real or decreed. 

The source of such a claim is envy, and Benda—like Shaw— insists 
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that any such ‘levelling from the bottom’ would be harmful to any 
community which adopted it. The claim is, indeed, a corruption of a 
democratic principle ; Democracy demands equality only before the law, 
and of opportunity. ; 

Benda even enquires :— 

* A grave problem arises. Would it not be in the interest of any State not 
only to honour its élite as individuals, but to grant, as occurs in Great Britain, 
a certain pre-eminence to a class, whose pre-eminence would be hereditary, 
and to put up with the abuses which are inevitably associated with such an 
organism, as long as the abuses are eclipsed by the advantages to the com- 
munity ?” 

In France, says Benda, there is perhaps an endemic fanaticism for 
equality which may be positively anti-social. 

‘ They want equality in liberty,’ wrote Tocqueville, ‘and, if they 
can’t get it, they still want it under slavery ’ ! 

Benda, like Locke, asks if universal suffrage is not in itself an abuse 
of the truly democratic principle of egalitarianism ; giving, as it does, an 
equal voice to the feeble-minded and to the Great Thinker. ‘ We are all 
equally Men,’ said Voltaire, ‘ but not equal members of society.’ Benda 
hastens to add that he does not propose a preponderance in voting for 
the rich or for the privileged ; and he makes it clear that he is searching 
for some way in which Democracy, as a moral entity, could strengthen 
itself by strengthening the influence of mora] eminence. The law of 
numbers, he recalls, is something like the law of force. 

After the abuses of the individualist and egalitarian principles in 
democracy, Benda deals with abuse of its spiritual principles. This con- 
sists in calling upon the State to apply the absolute principles on which 
Democracy is based, even when this application appears to compromise 
the general interest. ‘ Perish the nation, rather than a principle!’ is the 
mistaken war-cry which Benda, who is eminently practical and patriotic, 
denounces. He gives, as an instance, the outcry in favour of enforcing 
the rights of small states, even if the larger state or Democracy is admit- 
tedly not strong enough to intervene ; although, in another part of his 
work, Benda argues that it is the duty of a Democracy (when it is strong 
enough) to intervene in the affairs of other states where democratic prin- 
ciples are flouted. 


(The third article in this series will continue to deal with the work and 
ideas of Julien Benda.) 
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THE CASE AGAINST 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


By Richard O'Sullivan, K.C. 


* What is it, Angel?’ she said, starting up. ‘ Have they come for me?’ 

* Yes, dearest,’ he said. * They have come.” 

“It is as it should be, she murmured. ‘ Angel, I am almost glad—yes, glad ! 
This happiness could not have lasted. It was too much. I have had enough ; and now I 
shall not live for you to despise me I’ 

She stood up, shook herself, and went forward, neither of the men having moved. 

“I am ready,’ she said quietly. . . . 

A few minutes after the hour had struck something moved slowly up the staff and 
extended itself on the breeze. It was a black flag... 

The two speechless gazers bent themselves down to the earth, as if in prayer, and 
remained thus a long time, absolutely motionless : the flag continued to wave silently. 
Ts. problem of capital punishment raises issues that touch the 

foundations of all order in the world. 

Before asking whether it is proper to take the life of a wrong-doer, it 
is pertinent (for a reason that will appear) to ask whether it is permissible 
for man to take the life of any living thing. In approaching this question 
it is the habit of the great moralists to take note of what is manifestly the 
order of the world and to build an argument upon it. In the order of 
nature as we see it, the elements, like carbon and hydrogen and oxygen 
and nitrogen and the rest, go to the composition of the mineral oo. 
And things of the mineral order tend not only to maintain their own 
existence i all things else), but are also designed to nourish the life and 
growth of things of the vegetable order. Again, things of the vegetable 
order are seen to be dedicated to the life and welfare of the animal order. 
And all these orders, mineral and vegetable and animal, are designed to 
serve the life and well-being of man who, as Aristotle observes, exercises 
a natural sovereignty over all animals. Of man it is said also in the 
Psalms : Thou hast subjected all things under his feet. 

On this view of the natural order of things, man would appear to have 
a natural right to make use of minerals and plants and animals which in 
the design of nature (that is, the order of divine providence) are ordained 
to his service and his welfare. And this natural right to take these things 
into his service includes a right to sacrifice the life of plants and of animals 
for the benefit of the human kind. The right is limited to uses that are 
for the benefit of the human kind, and is not to be exercised by way of 
caprice. In the handling and treatment of animals, man plainly owes it 
to his own dignity to proceed with consideration and without cruelty. 
It is the lesson of St. Francis of Assisi. 

1 The practice of vivisection is pursued and defended on these principles. In the matter 
of the chase, one may note that the citizens of Utopia thought that ‘all this exercyse of 
huntynge, as a thynge unworthye to be used of free men. . . . For they counte huntynge the 
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In the design of nature it would accordingly seem that that which is 
imperfect is a means to the more perfect. Imperfectiora sunt propter 
perfectiora. On this principle it is permissible for man to take the life of 
living things of an order inferior to man. But every man is of the same 
rank in the order of nature as every other man. Accordingly, on the 
plane of rational being it does not seem that any man is entitled to take 
the life of any other man. In other words, it is an evil per se to take the 
life of one who retains the dignity of rational being. ‘ Being furnished,’ 
says John Locke, ‘ with like faculties, sharing all in one community of 
nature, there cannot be supposed any such subordination among us that 
may authorise us to destroy one another as if we were made for one 
another’s uses as the inferior ranks of creatures are for ours ” ? 

Unlike the animal, an innocent man is as a rational being possessed 
of rights ; and one of his first and most fundamental rights is that he be 
not used as a mere means to any other person or to society. To kill or 
injure an innocent man is to treat him as a means to one’s own interest or 
purpose or pleasure and is accordingly wrongful. In England, the law 
forbids any man to maim or do grievous bodily harm or seriously to 
assault another man even with his consent. In other words, the State claims 
an interest in the bodily integrity of its citizens. For this reason, suicide 
or attempted suicide is an offence against the criminal law. In the famous 
case of Hales v. Petit, in the early years of Elizabeth, suicide was declared 
in the Common Bench to be an offence against nature, against God, and 
against the King ‘ in that hereby he has lost a subject and . . . he being 
the head has lost one of his mystical members.’ 4 

In a sense, therefore, the citizen may be said to be a part of the State ; 
though not a mere part, for in countries of the Christian tradition no man is 
held to belong to the State to the whole extent of his being and possessions. 
And here we come close to the argument touching the right of the State 
to inflict capital punishment on citizens who have committed grave 
crime. The argument first concerns the right and not the exercise of the 
right. Before considering the expediency of its exercise one must be sure 
that the right exists. 

Man is in some sense part of the State. And every part is related to 
the whole as the imperfect is related to the perfect. Now if it is necessary 
for the welfare of the whole body that some member should be amputated 
by reason of its being diseased and corruptive of the rest of the body, the 
amputation of that member is held to be legitimate and even salutary. 
Does the analogy apply ? If, by reason of grave crime, a man has shown 
himself to be a danger to the community or a source of corruption, is it 

right that he be put to death for the sake of the common good, that is, 
of the peace and order of the community ? 
lowest, the vyleste, and moost abjecte part of boucherie, and the other partes of it more 
profitable, and more honeste, as bryngynge muche more commoditie, in that they kyll beastes 
onely for necessitie. Whereas the hunter seketh nothinge but pleasure of the seelye and 
wofull beastes slaughter and murder.’ 

® Second Treatise on Government, cap.2. It is unnecessary here to argue the case of a man who 
kills another se defendendo in a case of unjust aggression. Self-preservation is the first law of 
nature. 

® The practice of sterilisation and vasectomy is accordingly prima facie illegal. 

* The case is to be found in Plowden’s Reports at p. 253. It is one of suicide by drowning, 
and is said to have supplied the basis of the reasoning on suicide in the Gravedigger’s Scene 
in Hamlet. The frame of the judgment reflects the threefold argument against suicide in the 
Summa Theologica of Aquinas. 
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It is obvious that in no circumstances may a private citizen claim the 
right to put him to death. In an old book, the Assize of Jerusalem, it is 
quaintly said: ‘ Mais nul home par sa auctorité ne doit ocire l’omécide, 
ni le traitour, ni l’erege (hérétique) ni le larron, mais le det présenter a la 
justise et la justise est puis tenue de celuy juger et deffaire, selon son 
mauffait.’ 

Has the public authority, acting in defence of the common good, 
that is to say, of the peace and order of the community, any right to take 
the life of a person guilty of grave crime ? A human being who commits 
a crime does not thereby cease to be a human being. And though, as we 
have seen, every citizen is in some sense part of the State, he is by virtue 
of his human personality never a mere part or a mere member of the 
community so as to be a mere means to society. As a rational being he is 
a person, sui juris, propter seipsum existens. He has an existence in his own 
right. According to the tradition of Europe man holds his life on a lease 
from God, not from the State. How then can the State claim to treat any 
man as a mere means or a mere member of the community, and to 
sacrifice him for the common good ? The argument of moral philosophers 
is that a man by grave crime may so offend against the law of reason 
(which is the rule of life of rational beings) as voluntarily to withdraw 
himself from that order and to fall below it. In such a case, it is argued 
that public authority is entitled to withhold from the wrong-doer the 
rights which would otherwise belong to him as a rational being and, 
treating him as a mere part or member of the community, to put him to 
death for the sake of the common good. The argument derives from 
Aristotle : an evil man is worse than a beast and more harmful. It is 
developed by Aquinas: A man who departs from the order of reason 
* declines from the dignity of his manhood, in so far as he is naturally free 
and exists for himeell and falls into the slavish state of beasts, by being 
disposed of according as he is useful to others. . . . Hence, although it 
be evil in itself to kill a man so long as he preserve his dignity, yet it may 
be right to kill a man who has committed grave crime, even as it is to 
kill a beast ” 5 

It is in this sense, I fancy, that one must interpret the argument of Mr. 
Leo Page, that ‘ there are some offenders who will respond to no training 
and whom nothing will ever reform’; and that ‘ there are some offences 
so harmful to the community that the law in such cases rightly makes no 
effort to find a punishment which is in the interest of the individual 
offender, but concerns itself only with what is best for the community as a 
whole.’ Otherwise the argument would seem to be dangerously wide. 
May an offender (no matter what his crime) be put to death if he will 
respond to no training (however stupid) ? Or if in the opinion of some 
official or other he is beyond the possibility (or perhaps the age) of 
reform ? 

In any event the argument used by Aquinas goes to establish the moral 
tight of public authority to take the life of a person guilty of grave crime. 
The same argument forbids public authority to take the life of any 
innocent man. A citizen innocent of crime must be treated by the State 
as one who retains his right to life, even though his continuance in being 
may in some way be a danger or a burden to the community ; as, for 

5 Compare the words of the Psalm: ‘ Man when he was in honour did not understand ; 
he hath been compared to senseless beasts, and made like to them.’ 
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example, if he is diseased in body or in mind; or if he is an economic 
charge on the community. An innocent man has ex hypothesi not receded 
from the order of reason, and accordingly retains the rank and privilege 
of a rational being, and must not be treated as a mere means by the 
community in which he lives. 

Assuming then (without admitting) that the State has in moral theory 
a right to inflict capital punishment the question arises as to the exercise 
of this right. Is it expedient in the circumstances of our time that this 
tight should continue to be used by public authority? In English 
practice, once a jury has returned a verdict of guilty on an indictment for 
murder, the judge is obliged by Statute to pass sentence of death, unless 
the person convicted is under eighteen years of age.? Every individual 
case in which a sentence of death has been passed is examined by the 
Home Secretary, on whom the burden lies to decide whether or not a 
reprieve shall be granted. Those who advocate the retention of the death 
penalty do so mainly on the ground of its deterrent effect, and argue that 
it is necessary to the peace and security of the law abiding citizen. _Thus, 
Mr. Derek Curtis-Bennett, K.C., has stated his view that ‘ it would be an 
act of the greatest folly if the death penalty were to be suspended or 
abolished at this time. . . . Murder is the offence with which this penalty 
is most usually associated. How any person with experience of Criminal 
Law and practice can say that this penalty is not a deterrent to that offence, 
I find it difficult to understand. It is as a deterrent that it must be judged, 
and I should have thought that it is so in the highest degree.” Again, Mr. 
Robert W. Orme writes : ‘ The community has to protect itself as best 
it can from bestial and inhuman crimes. . . . The only question is: 
does the death penalty deter? And it does clearly deter the carriage of 
arms in cases of conspiracy to rob with violence.’ ® 

The alternative to the death penalty is a life period of imprisonment. 
It may be taken for granted that, under modern prison conditions, a 
= who has been sentenced to a life period of imprisonment is no 
onger, while undergoing confinement or after his release, a source of 
danger or of corruption to the commonwealth. If this be so there would 
seem to be no need in his individual case for the infliction of the death 
penalty. In these circumstances, the argument that the death penalty 
should be inflicted on A in order that B or C or D may be deterred from 
crime would seem to be unjust to A, and to echo the old cry that it is 
expedient that one man shall die for the people. Moreover, who is to 
calculate the difference in deterrent effect between a certain sentence of 
imprisonment for life, and the probable infliction of the death penalty ? 
These grave matters involving life and death ought not to be determined 
on conjecture. 

One has also to remark that, with the growing sense of the dignity of 
human life and personality, the tendency in modern times has been to 
abolish the death penalty. And though the experience of one country 


® Compare Innocent III in the case of the Vaudois : De potestate seculari asserimus quod 
sine peccato potest iudicium sanguinis exercere, dummodo ad inferendam vindictam non odio 
sed iudicio, non incaute sed consulte procedat. 

? Other capital charges in English law are Treason, Treachery, certain forms of Piracy, 
and of Arson. But the current argument turns mainly on Murder. 

8 If danger is apprehended from an increase of armed robbery the logical course would 
seem to be to sharpen the legal penalties for the unlawful possession of fire-arms. 
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is not an infallible index to what is likely to happen elsewhere, if a similar 
reform is introduced, one may note a general tendency to abolish capital 
punishment, and a gener?! absence of any increase in capital offences in 
countries where the de*.4 penalty has been abolished. Moreover, it 
would seem desirable to check and if possible to correct the prevailing 
tendency to State-worship by the introduction of a reform which proceeds 
on the recognition of the supreme value (one might almost say the 
sanctity) of human life and personality.® 

The arguments that have been used so far proceed on the basis of 
reason and moral philosophy alone without specific reference to the 
principles of Christian theology. Yet obviously the conception one has 
of the origin and the end of human life makes a difference to the arguments 
that may be used and to the attitude of the legislature in this matter. 
The belief in immortality introduces, over and above the argument of 
deterrence, the idea of atonement.!® The denial of the immortality of the 
soul deprives the death penalty in large measure of its moral significance. 
Sentence of death comes to mean extirpation or annihilation in the full 
sense of the word. The spirit of man recoils from sucha conclusion. The 
witnesses of the death of Tess of the D’Urbervilles, it will be recalled, 
* bent themselves down to the earth, as if in prayer, and remained thus for 
a long time, absolutely motionless.’ Moreover, may we not say that there 
is some soul of goodness in evil men also? Peccatum totaliter non tollit 
bonum humanum. Thete is the story in St. Luke : 

And one of the malefactors which were hanged railed on him, a = 
thou be Christ, save thyself and us. But the other answering rebuked him, 
saying, Dost not thou fear God, seeing thou art in the same condemnation ? 
And we indeed justly: for we receive the due reward of our deeds: but this 
man hath done nothing amiss. And he said unto Jesus, Lord, remember me 
when thou comest into thy kingdom And Jesus said unto him, Verily I say 
unto thee, Today shalt thou be with me in paradise. 


In the authentic tradition of these things, on the morning fixed for the 
execution of one whom the Judge has sentenced to death, the Christian 
priest offers Mass within the prison and gives Holy Communion to the 
criminal who has made his last Confession ; and, as the group prepare to 
go in procession to the scaffold, the Church, which is older and wiser 
than the State in things of the Spirit, pronounces the sublime prayer : 


* Proficiscere, anima christiana, de hoc mundo: Go forth, O Christian soul, 
out of this world, in the name of God the Father Almighty, who created thee ; 
in the name of Jesus Christ, the Son of the living God, who suffered for thee ; 
in the name of the Holy Ghost, who sanctified thee. . 

* Have compassion, O Lord on his sighs, have compassion on his tears ; 
and admit him, who has no hope but in thy mercy to the sacred gift of thy 
reconciliation. 

* May Christ deliver thee from everlasting death who vouchsafed to die for 
thee. . . . And may He, the true Shepherd, know thee among his sheep.” 


® It will be an odd situation if the Liberal-Socialist community of Great Britain retains 
e death penalty which is said to have been abolished in the totalitarian community of Soviet 
ussia. 
2° A striking example appeared at Nurem| in the person of Herr. Frank who, not- 
withstanding manifold crimes which he conf , seems to have suffered a real conversion 
and went to his death with a smile. 


(“The Case for Capital Punishment”? by Leo Page appeared in the 
December 1947 issue of The Nineteenth Century And After.) 





BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
Reviewed by John Arlott 


Tue last World War is now sufficiently distant, just sufficiently distant for certain 
of its facets to provide material for nostalgic studies! Major Goold-Adams has 
written such a study in his Middle East Journey (John Murray: 155.), but he 
has made additions which make his book valuable in the service it may render. 
These additions, his historical views of the Middle Eastern countries, will 
enable ex-soldier readers who turn nostalgically to recollections of more 
picturesque hardships than those they now undergo, to adjust perspective so 
that their observations are given significance. Major Goold-Adams has 
provided a most valuable background for their mutual experiences, and its 
influence must be towards understanding of international problems. 

Few readers will find any nostalgic tentacles pulling towards Ludwig 
Bemelmans’ territory in The Donkey Inside (Hamish Hamilton: 9s. 6d.).. This 
steaming, sultry, soiled Central American landscape was partly caught in Mr. 
Graham Greene’s The Power and the Glory. Mr. Bemelmans’ own fantastic 
landscape of imagination, the landscape of Hotel Splendide, is familiar in more 
than one mental journey. Here the two are merged, dominated by the author’s 
wide compassion. There is no more compassionate so-called humorist writing 
to-day than Ludwig Bemelmans. His compassion is for the fantastic and the 
shabby folk and, showing them in all their pitiful strangeness, he places a kindly, 
protective arm between them and the reader not prepared to treat them with 
pity. The Donkey Inside has less humour and more facts than the earlier books 
which have established Mr. Bemelmans, of recent years, as an American 
provider of fare acceptable in England. Nevertheless it bears his unmistakable 
stamp. His illustrations, like his written style, conceal depth of thought and a 
keen perception beneath a first impact of humorous naiveté. 

On a different level and with a completely different aim, Messrs. Hesketh 
Pearson and Hugh Kingsmill are deliberately and successfully superficial. In 
Talking of Dick Whittington (Eyre and Spottiswoode: tos. 6d.) they tell us that 
they were commissioned to provide a text for drawings by Marjory Whittingham. 
The result of humorous dogging by their publisher, which they recount with 
gusto, makes it appear that they talked at random, and that he gleaned their 
aitiest and fieriest words from the ether, set them in print and then inserted a 
series of illustrations. The first business of the reader is to follow the dialogue 
through its extravagances, exuberances, and contradictions, wondering what 
on earth the two will say next—and then to look through the illustrations 
separately. These illustrations are charmingly eighteenth century in manner 
and topographical, usually architectural, in subject. Their simplicity is 
admirably balanced by the production which is unobtrusive but sharp. Miss 
Whittingham is an artist of whom the topographer will wish to hear again. 
Then, catching sight of a word beside an illustration the reader is whisked into 
another argument which dies in a fresh title almost as soon as begun. Their 
subject is anything which could be connected by spontaneous conversation with 
London or with a journey out of London. Messrs. Pearson and Kingsmill are 
allusive, mischievous, provocative and many-sided in their discussions. They 
are biassed in many directions, as biassed, in fact, as a couple of human beings. 
The reader is not born who could agree with them at every point. They pat 
their favourite authors on the back and kick those who kick them. They quote 
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Shakespeare, Coleridge and Frank Harris with equal reverence. So the two 
voices mix counterpoint with harmony, erudition with impudence and senti- 
ment with irrelevance : two voices with a multiplicity of thought. 

The voice of T. F. Powys, whose short stories are brought together in 
God’s Eyes A-Twinkle (Chatto and Windus: 155.) is one, unvarying, strange 
and unique. His voice is as that of a God but not a God of compassion. Yet, 
after his creatures have stood in awe, he will sometimes show them happiness 
for a brief glimpse before he allows them to destroy themselves. This is a lar 
book, of over 400 pages, and it contains some of the longer stories—notably 
The Left Leg, possibly the best of Mr. Powys’ work. Always there is about 
his writing a strangeness which the unaccustomed reader will find both 
fascinating and baffling. The struggle to identify allegory while following a 
straightforwardly frightening story is one to be controlled. Every story by 
T. F. Powys should be read as a story. Its twists and turns, or alternatively, 
the pressure of destiny, Hardy-fashion on the- luckless ‘hero’ is sufficient 
reward for the reader. When the story is done allegory may fall into place— 
but, again and again, the reader will wonder whether or not allegory was 
intended. Like his own Mr. Priddle, Mr. Powys often sees Biblical characters 
walking in his Dorset village: the reader will soon realise that they are always 
characters from the Old Testament and not from the New. 

Two American ‘lives’ complete my tally of books. They are John the 
Great, by Donald Barr Chidsey (Chapman and Hall: 12s. 6d.), a life of the 
boxer, John L. Sullivan, and The Legend of the Master compiled by Simon 
Nowell-Smith (Constable: 125. 6d.), a study of Henry James. The biography 
of Sullivan is written colloquially, sometimes slangily, but its subject comes 
through it sympathetically which is a major test of the personal study. John L. 
Sullivan, ‘ blue-chinned and terrible to see,’ is a human being, particularly so 
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lare is as sharply focussed as the arc-lamps over the ring. Mr. No Seni 
rings another American heavyweight to life.. Henry James was indeed a 
literary champion and here he is seen at varying times, places and moods by 
men and women who were interested enough to record their impressions. The | 
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the study of Henry James. It will persuade more than one reader back to the 
books of Henry James. Once there, he may find the Master less human than he 
appears in Mr. Nowell-Smith’s study—but he will not find him a different 
person for this composite biography is free from the usual faults of the study 


(This is the last of six articles contributed ‘ohn Arlott “- 
critic of The Nineteenth Century and A os be feature wil | 
continued by the Editor in March.) 
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